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The N. E. A. Meeting Place in Milwaukee, June 28 to July 5 
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BRADLEY QUALITY BOOKS 


Tell Me Another Story . . . « « $4.50 The Mermaid’s Message . ‘Varese 7S 
For The Children’s Hour . . «wt 150 For the Children’s Hear, Volume I ay 50 
ee oe a 150 For the Children’s Hour, Volume ll . . . 60 
Steries Children Need ~ Sit 150 Fer the Children’s Hour, Volume lll... 60 
For The Story Teller ET een le 150 Inthe Child’s World ¢ . pioihce ws. 6 2.00 
Firelight Stories tg fat penny dilly 1.00 Paradise of Childhood . BY etc 2.00 
All About Johnny Jones ate ea 1.00 Love and Law in Child Training wish « 1.00 
Folk Steriesand Fables . . . «. « 1S ~~ Rhythmic Action Playsand Dances . 5 ti 1,80 
Every Day Stories . 2. «+ Ue 15 i ae ee es 120 
Here Stories . bude 0 -75 ~~‘ The Children’s Year ° oft a 60 
Once Upen a Time Animal Stories ot tetas 1S SengsofHappiness . . . .§ . 1.20 
Stories of Great Adventures .  . . . 125 Robert Louis Stevenson Songs a fe? isa 60 
Bread Stripes and Bright Stars “yer 125 Mother Goose Songs 60 
Stories of Wakeland and Dreamland. . 75 Hobday Seog and EvaryDay Senge and Games 2.00 
The Children in the Weod Stories . . . 125 Primary Manual Work i ’ i i 150 
Mother Stories ee ° om, 6 125 Hand Work 4 Pe Si 3 any 50 
ae sn inte Dac 135 WistedHew . Kerviry, Oe 

ene Pee Et 1.00 Stery Telling With the Scissors =. 5 (SO 
The Sunken City a a ae 7S The Way of the Clay “tian, Gaeta * 2s 


Any of above books sent postage paid on receipt of price. 
We make discount to schools on quantities. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


2249-2253 CALUMET AVENUE, CHICAGO Northwestern Agents of MILTON BRADLEY CO. 








GEOGRAPHY 


Our list includes “Home Geography,” a first year text for pupils 
of the fourth grade; and four Reference Notebooks, for 
the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades. 


FIVE REASONS FOR USING THEM 

1---The suggested lists of readings and the tables of references for each month, bring 
to the teachers attention the best materials available. 

2---The thorough way in which the es ential facts have been outlined leads to concen- 
tration on the points of greatest importance. 
3---The devices and exercises, which have been outlined so carefully, lead toready and 
effective mastery of the material studied. 

4---They give a thorough training in the use of and the interpretation of maps 
and tables. 

5---The spaces left for original exercises give opportunity for the teacher to emphasize 
the phases of the work in which she is best prepared. 

There are many other reasons as goo .. 

Prices—‘‘Home Geography” 45c; ‘‘World as a Whole’ 35c; “North America” 
35c; “South America and Europe’ 35c; “Asia, Africa and Australia” 35c. These 
prices include postage. We do not send sample copies. 

Map Notebook for Commercial Geography 40c. 

Map Notebook for Physical Geography 40c. 

Send for complete list of our Outline Maps and Blanks, with prices. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
NORMAL ILLINOIS 











In olden days the children of men greeted the wandering harper in hall and cottage. The 
harper sang to them 
As time went on, Sowever, people learned that the real pleasure in song consisted in joining in 
the singing. 
Therein lies the value of song. Too often the native power to sing is not developed. 
Most of us have been brought up to act as audiences. Statistics show that ninety per cent 
of us could lift up our voices in melody with a minimum of training. 
The habit of is one to be nurtured and fostered. For children this is 
one of the best means of developing the community spirit so necessary in a citizen. 
A one-book course in music, based on sound pedagogic principles, is offered in 
FP. W. WESTHOFF’S 
ELEMENTS OF MUSIC IN SONG p 
This is the book on which was based the music section of the Illinois State Course of Study, 
The power of wholesome song, when all join, has been demonstrated over and over 
during the past two years. Westhoff’s book is the one that can be used with success 
to develop singing in your school. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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TEXTBOOKS AT THE N. E. A. 

Shakespear’s lines on books ‘in running 
brooks, sermons in stones and good in 
everything should be recalled when you go 
to Milwaukee July first for the N. E. A, 
The teachers are going to have a victory 
meeting and then they are going to enjoy 
the great lakes and the thousands of in- 
land lakes, the streams and the woods, 
and the long days and all that Wisconsin 
gives for glorious vacation time. 

When you have exclaimed properly over 
the beauties of the forty lakes which are 
said. to be within twenty minutes ride of 
Milwaukee’s city hall you can take a ten- 
thirty train and eat luncheon at Kilbourn 
on the Dells of the Wisconsin. There you 
take a staunch little steamer and plow 
boldly through the deep but narrow and 
winding channel of the Dells. For twenty 
miles you are in ecstasy over the cool and 
darkling shadows, the silent pools, and 
then the falls and rushing waters of 
streams tumbling down the rocky walls of 
the river bank. From the Dells it is but 
an hour or two by train to Devils Lake, 
that wonder made by the freaks of glacial 
action. From there you drop into Madi- 
son. Here is a gem of a city rising be- 
tween two delightful lakes like an Aladin’s 
palace, 

But to get the full acquaintance with 
this north country you should reverse the 
order of your going from Milwaukee. See 
Madison first, then Devils Lake, then the 
Dells, and finally take the train for either 
the northern fishing or for the northwest 
and a charming ride up the Mississippi to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis. Milwaukee’s 
forty lakes are multiplied by ten and then 
doubled to make the cluster surrounding 
these twin cities. Here on the high bluffs 
above the river and just below St. An- 
thony’s falls is the University of Minne- 
sota, You just can not help getting back 
into the school room; it is so homelike 
and inspiring, and good. A great summer 
school is there to receive you as a uni- 
versity student. 

If you desire a week or more of rest 
and lake travel after a strenuous effort 
to attend all the sessions of the N. E. A. 
(that is a physical impossibility you know 
for at times about twenty meetings are 
going on at once, And though they are 
all held under one roof in the magnificent 
convention hall yet there are walls and 
passages between) but if you enjoy lake 
travel just take a Georgian Bay steamer 
and live on the best of the land while 
speeding over the water and seeing the 
sights not to be found elsewhere under 
such comfortable conditions. 

So far I have given you your picture 
‘‘after taking’’ the N. E. A.—that may 
seem the most attractive but many times 
in these days the real joke is found in 
the taking. .You have a stern perhaps 
sour face made-up to endure the worst and 
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New Books for 
Junior High Schools 


READINGS FROM ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


By Walter Taylor Field 


Based upon the Young and Field “Advanced Liter- 
ary Reader,” Parts One and Two, but somewhat abridged 
and rearranged chronologically—extending down to the 
poets of the late war. Story-biographies of all authors 
are given—the book forming a complete elementary liter- 
ature or literary reader for the seventh and eighth school 
years. 


WENTWORTH-SMITH-BROWN’S 
Junior High School Mathematics 


Book I Book II Book III 


A modern treatment of mathematics that is ad- 
mirably adapted to the capacity, interest, and needs of 
junior-high-school pupils. These books contain the prac- 
tical arithmetic that is essential to the success of every 
‘ man and woman. 


Resources and Industries 
of the United States 


By E. F. Fisher, Wellesley College 


A full survey of the more important industries of 
the United States, for pupils of the upper grammar 
grades. The author points out the dependence of our 
industries on our resources, and hence the necessity of 
conserving our resources. She also shows our trade re- 
lations with other countries. The illustrations are 
abundant, including among other things an attractive 
colored frontispiece and several unique maps. 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 








The War Has Given a Big Impetus 
to Studies of Practical V 


Geography, in its every phase, has become a vital sub- 
ject. Educators, industry, our new world relations, the gov- 
ernment—all are urging a more thorough study of the subject 
in the schools and out of them, and a more general use of maps. 


The Goode Wall Maps 


By Professor J. Paul Goode, of the University of Chicago 
are important mediums in furthering the work. They repre- 
sent America’s viewpoint; they are built on a new plan, and 
embody a great amount of new industrial and commercial 
material; they are highly commended by distinguished geog- 
raphers in this country and abroad. For instance: The map 
of South America. 

Says Walter S. Tower, Department of Geography, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, “I am convinced that this map is the best 
map of South America ever made.” 

Size, 66x 46 and 46 x 66 


The Westermann Classical and 
Historical Maps 


.—— William L. Westermann, Professor of History, University of 
isconsin, and Territorial Expert with the Peace Commission 


are another series of much importance. To meet the present 
intelligently, we must know the past. These maps cover in a 
graphic way the history of Europe and Asia from 6,000 years 
back down to the present time. They are of the greatest inter- 
est. Text in English, 

Size, 66 x 46 and 46 x 66 


Write for information. 


Rand McNally & Company 


Chicago New York 














Junior High School 


Mathematics 


BOOK I FOR SEVENTH GRADE BOOK II FOR EIGHTH GRADE 
By 


E. H. TAYLOR, Instructor in Mathematics, and 
FISKE ALLEN, Principal of the Training School 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School 


One thing is certain in any discussion of what mathe- 
matics should be taught in the 7th and 8th grades—old- 
fashioned arithmetic must not be neglected. No such 
neglect is evident in this series. At the same time it has 
been demonstrated that it is possible to add to the usual 
arithmetic of these grades some of the simpler notions of 
algebra and geometry, to a material broadening of the 
child’s conception of mathematics and without spoiling the 
effect of the arithmetic in any way. This is an advantage 
whether school work stops with the completion of the 8th 
grade or whether mathematics in the high school is made 
easier by such suitable preparation. 


There is nothing faddish in these books. Pupils using 
them will find the arithmetic that they ought to have. 
What is presented in addition will help them in very 
practical ways. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
2451 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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NECESSARY BOOKS FOR THE SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 


C. R. HENDERSON’S EDUCATION WITH REFERENCE TO SEX, 
published as Parts I and II of the 8th YEARBOOK of the Society for 
the Study ¢ of Education. Price by mail $1.60 

incipal of William Penn High School for Girls, bins ony =~ Wm. D. Lewis, says 
deove etry have been instructed and no complaint made; hundreds have been saved. 

DR.T.D.WOOD’s HEALTH AND EDUCATION--Parts I and II of the 
9th YEARBOOK 5§.S. E. Price by mail $1.60 


SUPERVISION OF CITY SCHOOLS J. T. BOBBITT, et al. Part I of the 
12th YEARBOOK §.5. E. Price by mail $.85 


METHODS OF MEASURING TEACHERS’ EFFICIENCY--ARTHUR C. 
BOYCE--Part II of 14th YEARBOOK §.8.E. Price by mail $0.79 


REPORTS OF N. E. A. COMMITTEE ON ECONOMY OF TIME 


THREE REPORTS ON MINIMAL ESSENTIALS published as Part I of 
the 14th Yearbook; Part I of the 16th Yearbook and Part I of the 
17th Yearbook; S. S. E. Three books by mail $2.50 


REPORT ON ECONOMY IN LEARNING giving rules for learning deter- 
mined from.all investigations. Part II of the 18th Yearbook. S.S.E. 
Price by mail $1.10 


CLASSES FOR GIFTED CHILDREN, by G. M. WHIPPLE, a careful study 
under controlled conditions to determine how to select and how to 
teach the gifted children. Price $1.25 


Six tests in form to give to schools and which insure the 

selection of the silted pupae can be supplied in quantity. 

MORALITY CODE FOR THE YOUNG by T. J. McCORMACK. Nothing 
will appeal to and stir more deeply the pupils in the upper grades than 
this code. It teaches them how to gain confidence, courage, loyalty, 
and moral freedom. It gives the true spirit of American Democracy. 
Teach the Morality Code at the time when a formal statement 
will give young people a clear understanding of aims and habits for 
order, law, and fellowship. Single copies by mail 25c--$15.00 per hundred. 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS, by A. J. BEATTY, is a careful comparative 
study of instruction in schools conducted by large industrial corpora- 
tions and in public trade and technical schools. This is a contribution 
to vocational education and to general educational theory. The value 
of the “‘project,’’ the significance of ‘“‘aptitude” and “attitude” and of 
the economic motive in education is discussed. Price $1.25 


HOW TO STUDY EFFECTIVELY, by G. M. WHIPPLE helps scholar, 
teacher, and pupil to acquire habits for more effective study. Price 
$30.00 per hundred. 


SCHOOL AND HOME EDUCATION edited by W.C.BAGLEY, wili aid 
mightily in the reconstruction going on. Subscribe now. $2.00 a year. 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois 











M ; —by Edgar Packard—gives forty full page cuts of great 
Picture Readings pictures. Mr. Packard is a teacher able to awaken 
love and appreciation of the work of great artists. His readings of these pictures suggest 


meanings and opens the way to new pleasures in picture study. 
Price $1.25—Order from the 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBI.ISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 








Childhood’s Heroes 


Cru UI i tector, Rane laa a Classes for Gifted Children, - By G. M. Whipple 
rusoe, yeees, ec’ in, the = : * . 

ved end man are found in our LITERATURE  CofPoration Schools, By A. J. Beatty 
FOR LITTL PEOPLE, inet nding some of the most How to Study Effectively, - By G.M. Whipple 
widely used Supplementary Readers on the market. Morality Code for the Young, By T. J. McCormack 
Write to Yearbooks of the National Society 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Bloomington, Illinois 


Necessary Books for the Superintendent: 
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the medicine turn out to be most pleasant 
if not highly interesting. So it will be at 
Milwaukee. The program is made for 
every common school teacher. You will 
like all you wish to take of it. 

Nor is the title at the head of this 
article a mere camouflage. There will be 
textbooks at the N, E. A. and they will all 
be dressed out in their gladest apparel. 
Under the auditorium of convention hall 
is a great exhibit room. Here you will go 
to register; and all about you, in attractive 
display, will be the ‘‘signs of your pro- 
fession.’’ You will find reading and science 
and history and geography in enticing 
varieties more than you ever dreamed of. 
You will also find maps (how interesting 
they are these days with new lines shin- 
ing out on them, only to grow dim and 
fade away at once, some of them, but giv- 
ing life to a staid old world suddenly be- 
come full of mysterious strivings among 
its peoples). Also there will be material 
furnishings for the more active kinds of 
school work. 

Gro. A. BRowN. 


ALBERT FRANCIS LYLE 
MEMORIAL 


Albert Francis Lyle was born in High- 
land County, Ohio, August 30, 1866, and 
died at Mt. Carmel, Illinois, May 25, 1919. 
He attended the public schools in High- 
land County, the National Normal Univer- 
sity at Lebanon, Ohio, the University of 
Illinois (summer terms), and he holds a 
diploma from Ohio University of Athens, 
Ohio. On August’ 17, 1893, he married Re- 
becca Stewart of Coshocton, Ohio, and to 
this union were born three children: Fan- 
nie Elizabeth, who died at the age of 
eleven months; Alexander Francis, who 
died at the age of eleven years; and Mary 
Stewart, a teacher in the schools of Illi- 
nois. He taught in the schools of Fayette 
County, Ohio, for two years; was superin- 
tendent at Sibley, Illinois, from 1893 to 
1899; high school principal with John D. 
Shoop at Paris, Illinois, 1899 to 1903; su- 
perintendent of schools at Arcola, Illinois, 
from 1903 to 1908; superintendent of 
schools at Shelbyville, 1908 to 1917; super- 
intendent of schools at Mt, Carmel, 1917 
to 1919. He wrote the constitution for 
the Eastern Illinois Teachers’ Association, 
attended every meeting but the last two, 
and was president at one time. He was 
a regular attendant at the High School 
Conference, State Teachers’ Meetings, and 
the National Superintendents’ Meeting. 
He was a member of the Presbyterian 
Church since fourteen years of age, and 
a ruling elder since 1899. He was active 
in war work of every kind and chairman 
of the Neighborhood Committee of the 
Council of National Defense for Wabash 
County. 

Mr. Lyle was well known to the school 
men of Illinois, and his kindly disposition 
and open-mindedness won him a place in 
their esteem. He was highly thought of 
in the communities in which he worked. 
While he was in far from good health dur- 
ing the last few years of his life, he ap- 
plied himself with his usual diligence to 
his duties and it is essentially true that 
he died in the harness. His death is a 
loss to the educational forces of the state. 
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<The State of Illinois as a part of its provisions for furnishing 
Gducational Facilities for its pouth maintains 


FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


for the training of teachers. These are under the general supervision of a single 
Normal School Board connected with the State Department of Registration and 
‘Education. The State has provided ample grounds and buildings for these insti- 
tutions and makes large appropriations for faculty and equipment. 


SUMMER STUDY 


Exceptional advantages for summer study are offered by each school, the Illinois 
Normal University conducting two summer'terms. Utilize your vacation for review, 
refreshment and intellectual advancement. 





A GREAT NEED FOR TEACHERS 





The public schools of Illinois are calling 
loudly for teachers. The demand largely 
exceeds the supply. Many more teachers 
will be needed in the autumn—and teach- 


mentary and High School programs with 
special work in Agriculture, Art and De- 
sign, Commercial Branches, Household 
Arts, Manual Training, Music, Physical 





ers as well prepared as it is possible to 
obtain. 

The courses offered by the Normal 
Schools cover a// the subjects of the Ele- 


Education, Practice Teaching. Opportun- 
ity is afforded for High School graduates 
and non-graduates in long courses and 
short ones. 


RECONSTRUCTION 





is the word of the day. Illiteracy must 
go! The State of Illinois had 168,294 illit- 
erates according to the last Federal cen- 
sus. It ranks 16th among the states in 
the scale of literacy. It ranks 24th in 


native white illiterates. It ranks 17th in 
illiterate male voters. This condition must 
be changed by furnishing education to all. 
Prepare yourself to have a full part in this’ 
forward movement. 














THE FIVE NORMAL SCHOOLS 


The ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Normal, - David Felmley, President 
The SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, at Carbondale, H. W. Shryock, Pres. 
The EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Charleston, - L.C. Lord, President 
The NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at DeKalb, John W. Cook, President 
The WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, at Macomb, Walter P. Morgan, President 
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SUPERINTENDENTS---TEACHERS---ALL EDUCATORS 
Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 


We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from Milwaukee and 
visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester Company, sixth floor, Grant 
Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF AGRICUL- 
TURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. 

The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has attracted 
nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas and Arkansas. Teach- 
ers using the Rotation Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to $40 a month. 


Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
“The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education since the time of 
Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system.”’ 
We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. 
We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture films, covering a wide 
ae of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to anyone. 
You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 
You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. 
We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds, Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared especially for schools. 
You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, Home Economics, 
Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. 
We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Agricultural Extension Department 
P. G. Holden, Director 
CHICAGO 


“The Book of Knowledge and Nature, 


Has a Wonderful Story to Tell You!” 
at the 


VICTORY CONVENTION 


of the 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


of the United States at Milwaukee, June 28th to July 5th 


—the time of year when fair Milwaukeef avored by Nature flowers with = 
her summer glories—Milwaukes, the beauty-spot of America! 


—to become the Mecca for teachers, gathering from every nook and corner 
of this great country! 


Milwaukee, in sight of Lake Michigan—with 40 inland watering places 
within 20 minutes ride. Wisconsin, with 6,000 lakes, the vacation Paradise. 


Principal sessions and headquarters in finest Auditorium building in the 
world. Hotel and housing accommodations adequate and of the best. 


Convenient railroad and boat connections to every part of the United States. 


When the world’s noted educators journey to Milwaukee—PLAN NOW ON 


BEING THERE! Spend a pleasant body-resting vacation at Milwaukee The Finest Convention Building in America 
—treap a harvest of knowledge as well ! 


See Milwaukee’s $10,000 ‘‘Pageant of The Flag’’ on the Fourth 


For full particulars write NOW to— 


Milwaukee Bureau 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce 
WARREN B. BULLOCK, Executive Secretary Athletic Club Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“No One Liveth Unto Himself.” 
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Published Monthly except July and August at Bloomington, Illinois, 
by the Illinois State Teachers’ Association 


JUNE 1, 1919 


Entered as second-class matter October 15, 1915, at the post office at Bloomington, Illinois, under the act of August 24, 1912. 








To MemsBers:—If you change your address please notify the Illinois Teacher at Bloomington, Illinois, sending both your old ad- 
dress and new address. Remember postmasters can not forward periodicals. If you learn of any members who are not getting THE 
TEACHER please ask them to send their complete address—street and number or rural route number—to THE ILLINOIS TEACHER at Bloom- 
ington, Ill. Many teachers fail to put this address on the registration cards. The postmasters require street addresses on periodicals 


delivered by carrier. 








Orricers oF ILLINois State TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION FOR THE YEAR 1919. 


President—Cyrus S. Grove, Freeport. 

First Vice President—Wm. B. Owen, Chicago. 

Second Vice President—May S. Hawkins, Mound 
City. 

Third Vice President—Lou M. Harris, Rock Island. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 


Executive Committee— 
D. Walter Potts, Chm., East St. Louis. 
Henry E. Brown, Kenilworth. 
J. O. Engleman, Decatur. 
Px of Illinois Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlin- 
e. 
S Advertising Manager—George A. Brown, Blooming- 
n. 
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REDUCED FARES ON RAILROADS TO THE N. E. A. MEETING AT MILWAUKEE 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


Western Division of the Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Galesburg, Thursday and Friday, October 16 
and 17, 1919. 

National Education Association, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, June 29-July 5, 1919. 

The Railways will make a rate of 114 fare for the 
round trip to Milwaukee. 

Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club, Peoria, Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 10 and 11, 1919. (Regular meetings, first 
Friday and Saturday in February and second Fri- 
day and Saturday in October.) 


In a recent letter to the editor, Mr. W. P. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Western 
Division, said: 

Please announce the meeting of the Western Division 
at Galesburg, October 16 and 17, 1919. You will re- 
member that this division did not meet last fall as sched- 
uled because of the prevalence of the influenza. It was 
decided to continue the same officers, and the executive 
committee intends to reproduce the program as planned 
for the last meeting as far as possible. The program, 
therefore, will have on it such speakers as President 
J. D. Egleston of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Dr. 
William Lyon Phelps of Yale University, and Miss 
Georgene Faulkner, the Story Lady. We shall make 
an effort to make this the largest meeting the Western 
Division has ever held and in some measure overcome 
the loss caused by our inability to hold the meeting 
last year. 


We commend the spirit of the above quotation to 
all the division officers, members and teachers in general. 
The unavoidable failure of several divisions to hold their 
meetings last fall eut down our membership, our finds, 
and our effectiveness in organized effort; but, if all 
the officers will start now with the strong determination 
and the excellent plans of the officers of the Western 
Division, we shall possibly get back to the 1917 standard 
or even surpass it. 


But we must have a revival of interest, a rally of 
enthusiasm, and a spirit of individual sacrifice for the 
sake of the organization so that we may accomplish more 
than ever before. We must contribute more attention 


' and effort and probably more money to the Association 


so that thru its organized activities it can do more for 
the teachers professionally and financially. The ‘‘ cost 
of living’’ has increased for the Association as well as 
for the indwidual; and its officers find it very difficult 
to pay the expenses of carrying out its plans and pur- 
poses. The members rightfully demanded an intense and 
active legislative campaign this year; but, in this time 
of high prices, such a campaign is much more expensive 
than usual, The indications now are that this campaign 
will produce many good results; therefore, all teachers 
should express their gratitude and loyalty by contrib- 
uting to the Association according to its needs. Fu- 
ture campaigns will be necessary to protect the interests 
of teachers, to promote the welfare of children, and to 
accelerate educational progress in Illinois; therefore, all 
forward-looking teachers should resolve to become and 
remain loyal, active members and supporters of the Asso- 
ciation. Study the record of achievement of the organ- 
ization made in the sixty years of its life, or even in 
the last ten years, and then try to imagine educational 
conditions in Illinois if it had never existed, Shall it 
continue its existence and activities? What are you wil- 
ling to do to help it? Be ready to cooperate in some 
plan offered by the Board of Directors next fall. 


TAXATION IN ILLINOIS IN 1918 


The General Assembly Committees on Revenue have 
some very difficult problems to solve. For instance, they 
are expected to find a way to increase very largely the 
revenues for schools, hard roads, waterways, and other 
state institutions and public utilities without raising tax 
rates. The House Committee wrestled with this problem 
for several weeks, and then adopted the favorite plan 
of legislative bodies; it appointed a sub-committee ‘‘to 
make an investigation.’’ 

The report of this sub-committee has been published 
under the title that appears at the head of this article 
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It is too long to publish in this magazine; and it con- 
tains many charts, diagrams and cartoons difficult to 
reproduce. But we are quoting below a few items from 
the report to give our readers some conception of the 
inequalities in assessments found by the sub-committee. 

‘‘The theory upon which the general property tax is 
based is exceedingly simple. It is founded on two fun- 
damental principles: 

(1) Every citizen of the State shall contribute to 
the support of the government in proportion to his abil- 
ity to pay. 

(2) The measure of every person’s ability to pay 
shall be the amount of property which he possesses. 

The theory pre-supposes two fundamental ideas: 

(a) That all property shall be listed for taxation ; 

(b) That it shall all be valued on the same basis. 

It has been the purpose of this committee to ascertain 
how far we have wandered from the basic principles of 
the general property tax in Illinois and to point out 
where we believe improvements can be made. 


IS ALL PROPERTY LISTED FOR TAXATION ? 


‘* Any school boy starting out on an investigation of 
this question would have no difficulty in arriving at an 
answer. The total full value of all personal property 
listed for taxation in Illinois, according to the tabula- 
tions of the State Board of Equalization, amounts to 
$1,751,969,163, while the combined bank deposits of Illi 
nois banks in November, 1918, amounted to over $2,000,- 
000,000, not including money deposited in private banks. 
Inasmuch as bank deposits are a part, of personal prop- 
erty and liable to taxation, we find in Illinois that a 
single class of personalty exists which is larger in amount 
than the entire personalty assessed for taxation. 

‘*Not only is there an almost unbelievable lack of uni- 
formity of valuations between the townships of every 
county in the State (except those counties under county 
organization where one assessment officer has charge of 
the entire assessment), but the lack of uniformity be- 
tween the average valuation of various classes of per- 
sonalty between counties is, if anything, still worse. The 
average valuation of horses in Hardin county is $109.77 
each, and in Pulaski county, $48.51 each. 

‘‘ According to the report of the State Board of 
Equalization, automobiles average higher in value in 
Hardin county than in any other county in the State. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Hardin 
county was until this year one of the two counties in 
Illinois without a railroad. In Hardin county the local 
assessors made their automobiles average $365.79 each. 
From that point they gradually declined in value to 
$70.68 each in Pulaski county. 

‘*The average full value of city lots we find in Bureau 
county to be a trifle over $345.00, including improve- 
ments; while in Adams county the houses and lots of the 
county average over $1,580.00 each. 

‘*The following table has been prepared from the 13th 
Annual Report of the Statistics of Railroads in the 
United States, prepared by the U. S. Bureau of Statis- 
ties for the year ending December 31, 1916, and shows 
the amounts paid by railroads in taxes in some of the 
principal states: 


Total Amount Per Mile 

State Paid of Line 
Pee A oS instaticn $11,348,654.00 $1,450.00 
ERR ee ee 10,363,174.00 1,179.00 
Pennsylvania . ..... 9,679,657.00 917.00 
PN rca f sce wane 8,814,504.00 760.00 


‘*Tt is apparent that the assessors of Cook county have 
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their own peculiar system of fixing values. According 
to the government statistics, there are 10,114 manufac- 
turing plants in Chicago, to say nothing of those in Cook 
county outside of the city limits. These factories employ 
386,794 hands and the government estimates the annual 
value of their product at nearly one and one-half billion 
dollars. These plants are assessed on tools, materials 
and manufactured articles. The combined assessed value 
of these items of property in Cook county is $8,110,586. 

‘‘The remainder of the State has a total of 8,274 
plants, employing 231,136 hands, and produces an an- 
nual product valued at $764,000,000, according to the 
government estimate. The total assessed value of the 
material and manufactured articles and of the tools of 
down-state manufacturers amounts to $13,989,619, over 
50% more than Cook county. To get the full fair cash 
value, these figures must be multiplied by 3, which pro- 
duces the following result: 


10,114 Chicago plants assessed at $24,331,758.00. 
8,274 down-state plants assessed at $41,968,857.00. 


**Chieago is the greatest grain market in the world. 
It contains 67 public and private warehouses with a com- 
bined capacity of over 57,000,000 bushels. An accurate 
account of the amount of storage grain is kept and can be 
obtained by the Board of Assessors of Cook County as 
easily as it was obtained by the members of this com- 
mittee. The records show that on April 1, 1918, the 
following amounts of grain were stored in Chicago ele- 
vators: 


Bushels. 
ME a bid kos SeailSb ves ac tees eeeee 94,000 
Dr. ce Gaumndahetecesoeéokaaiennen 4,761,000 
a Aedavevdeevewae eves cnedaeee 6,617,000 
Da is tates cic eee «0a susan 465,000 
PL nau ties wh acde wsiine ewaeeeanen 818,000 


‘At current market prices on April 1, 1918, this 
grain was worth the sum of $17,778,700. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that all of this grain could have been located 
by any one who took the slightest trouble to find it, we 
find from the State Board of Equalization report that 
the total full value of all grain in Cook county on 
April 1, 1918, was $799,644.00, or less than 5% of the 
amount held in storage by grain speculators in Chicago. 

One of the charts shows that Winnebago County with 
a population of 63,153 in 1918 had an assessment of $2,- 
881,306 on ‘‘loans and eredits,’’ while Cook County, the 
great financial center of the West, with a population 
of 2,405,233, had its loans and credits assessed at only 
$2,220,205. In other words, loans and credits in Cook 
County amounted to less than $1.00 a person; but in 
Winnebago County they amounted to over $45.00 a per- 
son,—aceording to the assessments. 

Another chart shows that the combined capital, sur- 
plus, and undivided profits of the state and national 
banks of Chicago, according to their reports for 1918, 
amounted to $210,269,000; and of the banks outside of 
Chicago, $127,769,000. The Chicago banks were assessed 
at $29,788,569; the outside banks, $62,020,140. There- 
fore, it may be said that although the downstate banks 
dodged over half their taxes, they were taxed about three 
and one-half times as heavily as the Chicago banks. 

The general conclusions reached by the sub-commit- 
tee are as follows: 

1. The taxation and assessment laws of Illinois are 
absolutely ignored and disobeyed. 

2. Some property is assessed much higher than other 
property of the same class and value, which inequality 
causes great injustice in the collection of taxes. 


’ 
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3. Vast amounts of property escape taxation. 


1919) . 


4. The remedy consists in enacting a law abolishing J 


the State Board of Equalization and providing a Tax 
Commission of three members to be appointed by the 
Governor. 


JUSTICE FOR THE FOSTER-PARENTS OF OUR 
CHILDREN 
The Literary Digest for May 10, 1919 


It is strange that the generous-hearted American peo- 
ple, who poured out their riches so prodigally in re- 
sponse to every patriotic, every charitable appeal, and 
who accorded such enthusiastic and liberal support to 
every measure and to every group that helped win the 
war, should have neglected to properly encourage and 
reward the services of one of the noblest professions 
in the field of human activities—a profession that in 
lofty ideals, in unselfish principles, in sacred responsi- 
bilities, stands side by side with the ministry of the 
Gospel itself: 

We wish to bespeak, with whatever power and author- 
ity we may have and with such words as may be granted 
to us, some measure of consideration for the foster-fath- 
ers and mothers of our children—the school-teachers of 
the United States of America. 

There is no class of workers of which we demand so 
much. We commit into their keeping the minds, the 
bodies, and the very souls of our children in the tender 
and formative years of their lives, and they, receiving 
these children, can indeed be said to hold in the hollow 
of their hands the future of America. We expect these 
devoted men and women to watch over and care for our 
sons and daughters as tho they were their very own, 
to drill them in the arts and sciences, to train them for 
business and for citizenship, to instruct them in manners 
and in morals, to do for them those things which we 
would do had we the training and the leisure. 

No class has assumed so heavy, so trying a burden 
and a responsibility with such willingness as these con- 
secrated men and women. No class has performed their 
increasingly heavy tasks more devotedly, more con- 
scientiously, and with less thought of self. No class 
served their country more whole-heartedly, more loyally, 
during the trying and tempestuous times of war, day by 
day pursuing their round of duty, day by day helping 
the young people, and through the children the parents, 
to see the struggle in its true light, thus securing the co- 
operation of the community in every measure under- 
taken by the Government to win the war. 

Truly they have made the nation their everlasting 
debtor. Truly had they not done their work so well 
this republie would not outlast the span of a generation. 

What then have the teachers received at our hands 
in return? They have received little of honor and some- 
what less of pay. Other classes have prospered; other 
classes through powerful organizations have secured gen- 
erous wages. The teachers have no spokesman, however, 
to demand even the simple justice of a living wage, so to 
them we give their petty pre-war pittance, so meager, 
so pitifully inadequate, that it places a burning brand 
of shame and disgrace upon this nation. 

The men and women who are making the Americans 
of tomorrow are being treated with less consideration 
than the janitors who sweep out the buildings in which 
they are employed ; they are earning on the average, less 
than the wages given to the scrubwomen employed in 
the public buildings of the United States Government. 
Normal-school graduates receive less salary than street- 
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sweepers; high-school principals and superintendents 
less than section foremen; country school teachers less 
for instructing the farmer’s children than he pays his 
hired man to feed his hogs. 

In a certain town of Illinois, for instance, the average 
wages of fifteen miners for one month was $217, while 
the average monthly salary of fifteen teachers in the 
same town was $55. In another town a miner, who, 
by the way, was an enemy alien, drew more than $2,700 
last year, while the salary of the high-school principal 
in the same town was $765. We welcome with all our 
hearts the long-belated recognition that is being given 
to the man who works with his hands. We believe that 
this same workingman will be the first to join with us 
in asking better pay for those who teach his children. 

No wonder there are fifty thousand vacancies in the 
teaching forces of the schools. No wonder the ranks 
are being filled with weak men and with immature women 
who merely use the profession as a stepping-stone to 
something better. No wonder there are thirty thousand 
teachers in the United States who have had no schooling 
beyond the eighth grammar grade. Small wonder, in- 
deed, that seven million of our school-children are being 
trained by teachers, mere boys and girls themselves, who 
have had no professional education whatever. 

When we consider that the 740,000 teachers of Amer- 
ica are paid an average salary of $630 a year; when, 
moreover, we consider the fact that living costs have 
actually advanced 103 per cent. since the beginning of 
the war, thereby cutting the buying-power of these in- 
significant salaries in half, we can easily determine that 
only a fool or a martyr would choose teaching as a pro- 
fession, or would long remain in it unless these terrible 
conditions were swiftly remedied. 

What a crime is this! What an indictment! What 
an unpardonable sin at the doors of an enlightened peo- 
plé who now find themselves at the head and forefront 
of the democracies of the world! How can we better 
prepare for the great undertakings of reconstruction 
than by setting ourselves immediately to remedying this 
perilous condition. In these trying and chaotic times 
when the world is beset by unrest, by anarchy, by revo- 
lution, by the devil’s brood of appalling evils that fol- 
low in the train of war, we must make sure that the 
foundations of our republie are set on a rock that it 
may stand against the flood. 

The peace and security of the world of the future 
will be in the safe keeping of the generation now in our 
schools. These boys and girls must ‘‘ weave up the raveled 
sleeve’’ of civilization. Their hands must minister to 
the wounds of the nations. Their minds must meet and 
solve the difficult and crucial problems that will be their 
inheritance. Their hearts must be so imbued with the 
horrors of war and with the poverty and anguish that 
inevitably follow in its wake that they in their time will 
enter upon it only as a last resort in national self-de- 
fense or in support of some great principle of humanity. 

Never has there been a more urgent need for high- 
minded, great-hearted, splendidly trained, 100 per cent. 
American instructors to drive home the vital lessons 
that these times hold. Never has the future of the na- 
tion been so clearly committed into the hands of the 
teachers. And yet thousands of men and women of 
ability who would prefer to teach are reluctantly leav- 
ing their chosen calling, forced by the hard necessities 
of their very existence. 

The teachers ask no largess at the hands of fortune. 
They enter their profession for service, not riches. But 
they invest years and money in preparation for their 


| 
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life-work and the knowledge they gain is shared with Executive Committee, 
others who themselves use it to their own profit. Teach- Whalers Uitock has cous ce ukoas keene. 4.20 
ers, then, by every right and in all justice expect a E. A. Turner, expense.........-...csccees 68.86 
return that will permit them and their dependents to Wa) PMS Ne sav ona os ps ccc on Vaaeeanen 6.85 
live decently and in comfort. DE 04 0's Saucs pades be baaenes 8.00 
In every community reached by The Literary Digest IIE os nc boinc veces coy sBQndsdteneks 1.80 
there are readers of foresight, of vision, broad-minded Postage and envelopes................000: 80 
men and thoughtful women who will see—nay, perhaps BM) WI bas bikie Vgbals ww'nc ah tgp hce eee 4.55 
have long since seen—the critical and compelling impor- Carrie Zolman, Secretary’s expense........ 4.00 
tance of this problem. We are directing this appeal to David Felmley, expense................00- 4.52 
them. We urge them) to compare the salaries of their Wm. Hawkes, expense................000: 3.13 
teachers with the wages of those who are doing work Roy Moore, expense...........ccecceceess 7.50 
of equal value, ‘There will be a challenge in the facts Chas. McIntosh, one-half 1977 memberships... 988.50 
at will stir the community to action. Auditing Committ 10.32 
Let each community invest in schools so that it may Bal s aad pique entah depen ok OF. 9121.64 
thereby invest in a trained manhood coulis org ee Te Mee recta seseceuegieceheun ‘ 
that can play their part in the great period of rebuild- es Reet og 
ing and reconstruction that lies before us. Let each com- Total . . ...seeeeeeeeeeseceeseeeeeeeeens $8928.51 


munity set for its goal, as far as is practicable, a mini- 
mum wage of at least $1,000 a year for the teachers of 
America. This would cost the nation perhaps as much 
as we spent so gloriously in but one week of the Great 
War. 

We are not pleading merely for the welfare of some 
single profession ; we are not pleading for a special class ; 
we are pleading for America: for her larger, her brighter, 
her richer future, for the fulfilment of her glorious 
promise. We are pleading for a coming race of men 
and women who shall be qualified to make complete the 
work of our forefathers who founded this nation and 
dedicated it to liberty, and who will bring to full fruition 
the new victories that we have won in freedom’s cause. 
We are pleading for a wider teaching of the principles, 
the purposes, and the ideals of this nation that all men 
shall know her meaning and shall have equal access to 
her opportunities; that the light of Americanism will so 
shine that it will flood every home, every heart, in our 
great land. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Normal Meeting of the Central Division of the IIli- 
nois State Teachers’ Association, April 11 and 12, 1919. 


RECEIPTS 
Audited balance on hand.................... $1863.51 
PUREE COND oc ecceccccucccsccccudes 32.00 
ES Tee eT eee 1977.00 
SEE 4 as nehaseeenetédescibvevvervateae 56.00 
BE -« weesecadd adeOudses reek sievdteseen $3928.51 
EXPENDITURES 

Expenses, Peoria meeting last year........... $ 19.24 
Chas. MeIntosh, one-half 32 memberships... .. 16.00 
ER RS FY EF 11.70 
Postage and stationery................eeee0- 4.00 
Safety deposit box, Normal meeting.......... 3.50 
NEE GE TRUMMIIIIU. i 0 oon io ceed vensiueyat 17.35 
Re Oe GEN nek c eh oe ch reide vedeedcee 9.00 
EEE Ueda vacancdigecOts cugactiveckeuhe 1.25 

Program, 
Sy PD Dn oa ce well we Sdn ccupwee allan. 75.00 
. Sf ee Ory ery on 10.00 
ee Ey a DOG As waleighi c ckhed coe edeubte 148.30 
i i ns ann are dus dhe so thea seeeet 6aep 75.00 
NEES -E,. WHs < cc cdbc cdbbovic cdeduer 50.00 
SE Ss MRSS ocus' Gite « Sen livews edadas 63.00 
SEE WRND can eat adete sagas de ccdedhe 75.00 


H. B. Beecuer, Treasurer, 
WILuiAM HAWKEs, 
E. W. Powers, 
C. F. MILiEr, 
Auditing Committee. 


THE WORKER A HUMAN BEING 


‘Our program for vocational education must include 
something which represents the humanistic element,’’ 
says Prof. Frank 8. Bogardus, of the Indiana State 
Normal School, in Industrial Education Cireular No. 1, 
recently issued by the Bureau of Education. 

**It must recognize that the individual is a human 
being always, and not simply a producer, or a cog in an 
industrial machine. One possible shorteoming of voca- 
tional education is that we may over-emphasize the train- 
ing of the individual for production without giving ade- 
quate attention to preparation for the other phases and 
duties of life. An increase in earning capacity, due to 
special vocational training, is not necessarily accom- 
panied by increased ability to spend wisely and effec- 
tively. 

‘*Some new and more effective method must be de- 
vised to help young people to understand the mean- 
ing of the things they do. A young man who studies 
some technical process, as in plumbing, is not interested 
in the history of the subject, especially if the history 
is presented in the traditional lifeless way. It is pos- 
sible, however, to present it in such a way as to have 
definite applications to real problems and situations of 
daily living.’’ 

Another contribution to the bureau’s cireulars, which 
is entitled ‘‘ Lessons from the War in Training Teachers 
for Vocational Training,’’ points out that one of the 
finest of American ideals in education is that is should 
not be closed at the top, and that the vocational educa- 
tion movement is in thorough accord with this ideal. 
Dean Bennett says: 

Vocational education can have no sympathy with an 
attempt to train a workman who would be content to 
stay where he is put. Vocational education is diamet- 
rically opposed to the idea of prescribing the future 
eareers of boys and girls, by fitting individuals for spe- 
cific tasks beyond which or above which they are not 
supposed to look. 

The ambition to get ahead and to improve every op- 
portunity must not be killed or discouraged in any de- 
gree, and our task is to send out teachers and supervisors 
of these special lines of work who are inspired with this 
ideal. 
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THE COST OF THE WAR IN HUMAN LIFE 


MOBILIZED STRENGTH AND LOSSES OF THE BELLIGERENTS 
UNITED STATES AND ASSOCIATED NATIONS 
Prisonersor Total 
_. Nation Mobilized Dead Wounded Missing Casualties 
United States . 4,272,521 67,813 192,483 14,363 274,659 
British Empire 7,500,000 692,065 2,037,325 360,367 3,089,757 








France. ...... 7,500,000 1,385,300 2,675,000 446,300 4,506,600 
| ar ae. 5,500,000 460,000 947,000 1,393,000 2,800,000 
Belgium ...... 267,000 20,000 60,000 10,000 90,000 
ME sasdens 12,000,000 1,700,000 4,950,000 2,500,000 9,150,000 
FOPER 2° ecccce 800,000 300 907 3 1,210 
Rumania ..... 750,000 200,000 120,000 80,000 «400,000 
Ee 707,343 322,000 28,000 100,000 450,000 
’ Montenegro. . 50,000 3,000 10,000 7,000 20,000 
SOEs. aevece 230,008 15,000 40,006 45,000 100,000 
Portugal. .... 100,000 4,000 15,000 200 10,000 
_ 39,676,864 4,869,478 11,075,715 4,956,233 20,892,226 
THE CENTRAL POWERS 
Germany . ....11,000,000 1,611,104 3,683,143 772,522 6,066,769 
Austria- 

Hungary . . 6,500,000 800,000 3,200,000 1,211,000 5,211,000 
Bulgaria. .... 400,000 201,224 152,399 10,285 264,448 
Turkey . ..... 1,600,000 300,000 570,000 130,000 1,000,000 

BOGE + Séses 19,500,000 2,912,328 7,605,542 2,124,347 12,542,217 





Grand Total.59,176,864 7,781,806 18,681,257 7,080,580 33,434,443 
—National School Service. 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS IN GERMANY 


The German school teachers have quickly acquiesced 
in the new political order in Germany, apparently. In 
the larger cities the teachers immediately got in touch 
with the councils of workers with the object of formu- 
lating a new school policy and of electing teachers’ 
councils. Big meetings of teachers were held in Ham- 
burg, Berlin, and other cities. 


PROGRAM OF THE GERMAN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The program of the German Teachers’ Association, 
according to the Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung for Feb- 
ruary 15, 1919, formulated by its executive committee 
as early as November 17, reads as follows: 

A uniform school from the kindergarten up to the 
university ; unrestricted right of every child to educa- 
tion according to its ability and willingness to pursue 
higher studies, regardless of the parent’s wealth, posi- 
tion, and creed; free instruction and school accessories ; 
free maintenance and clothes for necessitous children; 
extension of compulsory education in the common and 
continuation schools up to the age of 18; abolition of all 
church supervision, and compulsory religious adherence 
for teachers and pupils; removing from the teachers’ 
duties any purely church function; inspection of the 
school work by professional men thoroughly familiar 
with it; uniform training and salaries for all teachers; 
full citizenship for all teachers; guarantee of freedom 
of teaching and professional independence of teachers; 
a federal department for schools and education assisted 
by a Council of Education; uniform administration of 
public schools with complete self-government; advisory 
and authoritative bodies in all the grades of school ad- 
ministration ; constitutional guarantee of these demands 
in case the federated State constitution remains in force. 

Additional school demands were formulated by the 
executive committee under the headings: The nature 
and aim of school, reorganization of schools, compulsory 
education, religious instruction, school administration, 
training of teachers, promotion of the science of peda- 
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gogy, freedom and independence of teachers, various 
school-aid organizations, 


IN PRUSSIA 


In the main the demands of the various State teach- 
ers’ associations coincide with those of the German 
teachers’ association, namely, with regard to a uniform 
school system, professional supervision, State schools, and 
independence of school from church. 

As to the program of the teachers’ association in 
Prussia (November 22) it emphasizes separation of 
church and school, abolition of religious instruction, 
abolition of all preparatory schools and substitution of 
these schools by general institutions with a four-year 
course; uniform university education for all teachers; 
administration of schools with a national advisory school 
board organized on collegiate basis; an open line of 
promotion for teachers to administrative positions, aboli- 
tion of local supervision in whatever form; expert su- 
pervision (school administrative boards are not to exer- 
cise any supervision) ; teachers not to be restricted in 
the exercise of their political and civic rights; uniform 
salaries for all teachers (public-school teachers to be 
classified on the same basis as secretaries in the admin- 
istrative positions) ; uniform school laws for the various 
types of schools. 


TEACHERS’ COUNCIL DEMANDED BY BAVARIAN TEACHERS 


The Bavarian teachers’ association, whose committee, 
soon after the outbreak of the revolution, demanded the 
creation of a teachers’ council and the representation 
of teachers in the provisional government, prepared, as 
early as November 16, a general outline for revising 
the Bavarian school system. The demands include the 
following : 

The incorporation of the public school in the uni- 
form State school system. 

The public school as a State institution should be free 
from any dependence of the church; the latter is, how- 
ever, at liberty to care for the spiritual welfare of the 
pupils (schools rooms and school hours for religious in- 
struction of the youth are to be reserved for this pur- 
pose). 

Free instruction and school accessories. 

State aid for poor and able children desirous to pur- 
sue higher studies. 

Abolition of schools based on class distinction. 

An independent ministry for public education. 

Creation of a national teachers council, the latter 
to be representative of the teachers in the various grades. 

Reorganization of the school administration. 

Placing the management of schools in the hands of 
the teachers (the teachers in school to be headed by a 
chairman, city, county, district teachers councils, na- 
tional council of public schools). 

Care of schools (local care of schools with representa- 
tives from the teachers, the city, the county, the district 
eare of schools, national school institution as a division 
of the ministry of education and of the coordinated State 
eouncil of public education). 

School inspection by county and district school 
councils. 

Organization of publie school gardens and school 
homes. 

Compulsory school attendance from the age of 6 
to 18. 

Creation of ‘‘higher German schools’’ with one for- 
eign language. 

Organization of continuation schools. 
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Promotion of various cultural activities for the peo- 
ple (reading rooms, museums, people’s high schools). 

Promotion of school health, 

Full political freedom for ,teachers. 

Equal rights for men and women teachers. 

Training of teachers in higher German institutions 
along general lines and additional professional training 
in higher teachers’ institutions (pedagogical seminaries 
with a school for practice) attached to a university. 

Regulations for continuous education for teachers. 

Uniform salaries and the abolition of the advowson, 
and finally an advisory State school institution for the 
promotion of public education and chairs in public edu- 
cation at universities. 


BAVARIAN GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


These are the demands of the Bavarian teachers’ as- 
sociation. Meanwhile, the Government of Bavaria has 
also issued its program. It states: 

The Government will guarantee to religious bodies 
freedom in the exercise of their creeds. Academic free- 
dom has already been secured and the democratization 
of schools will bring a supply of fresh forces. The 
entire school system, is to be developed as an educational 
institution for all children with no class distinction. We 
will ask equal freedom for the school and the church; 
enactment of a public-school law with professional school 
supervision; revised regulations covering salaries and 
conditions of public-school teachers; assumption of ele- 
mentary school expenditures by the State; reforms in 
the training of teachers; changes in school management ; 
encouragement of pupils to participate in the activities 
of their school; dissemination of knowledge among the 
whole people, and the education of the masses in art 
appreciation. 

In an interview with the minister of education the 
teachers demanded a deciding voice in the supervision 
of the schools, but the minister refused this decisively. 


A PROGRAM OF AMERICANIZATION 


An effort to coérdinate the work of all existing agen- 
cies in a big campaign of Americanization is being made 
by the Division of Americanization of the Bureau of 
Education. The proposed program of activities as out- 
lined by the Division embraces the following points: 

Community centers. The formation of community 
centers in the schools and elsewhere and their use as 
means of education, recreation, entertainment, fellow- 
ship, and the ineuleation of the fundamentals of the 
Americanization program, 

Education. The organization of night schools for 
adults for the teaching of English, civics, and other edu- 
cational and vocational subjects. 

League of foreign-born, Organization of American- 
ization leagues of the foreign-born in order that they 
may have an important part in working out their own 
problems. 

Industrial. Formation of classes within the indus- 
tries for the teaching of English and the fundamentals 
of the trade. 

Educational classes. Encouragement of classes in 
physical culture, first aid, domestic arts, and English by 
various philanthropic and social organizations. 

Personal contact. Encouragement of personal con- 
tact in a proper spirit through visiting nurse associa- 
tions, school nurses, parents teacher associations, food 
demonstrations, and the like. 

Native-born. Education of the native-born for a 
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more sympathetic and tolerant treatment and under- 
standing of the foreign-born and their problems, for 
greater courtesy in dealing with them, and for the elim- 
ination of nicknames. 

Recreation. Provision of healthful and interesting 
recreation and occupation to take the place of undesirable 
customs or activities. Extension of playgrounds and 
parks. Provisions for pageants and parades and for 
cominunity singing for the stimulation of patriotism and 
nationalization. 

Housing. Elimination of adverse and unsuitable 
housing conditions, better sanitation, adequate building 
and sanitary codes, increased work for public health and 
safety, and child welfare, 

Protection. Elimination of grafting upon the for- 
eign-born by translators, interpreters, and steamship, 
foreign exchange, and employment agents. Legal aid 
and advice are extended to resident aliens. 

Employment. Coéperation with state and federal 
agencies in peculiar problems of unemployment of the 
foreign-born. 

Thrift. Encouragement of thrift through postal sav- 
ings, thrift stamps, and other government securities. 

Cost of living. Protection from imposition in extreme 
cost of living, through provision of public markets, intro- 
duction of news sourees of food supply, and gardening. 


DISTINCTIVE AMERICAN IDEALS 


The equalization of opportunity, including a social- 
ization of all the best things that have come to any one. 

Religious tolerance in practice. 

The right of labor to receive adequate reward. 

Universal education. 

Profound respect for the home as the social unit. 

Majority rule with toleration of the rights of the 
minority. 

Freedom of speech and of the press. 

The abolition of social, industrial, commercial, or 
religious caste. 

Respect for age, childhood, and womanhood. 

National idealism, or the exercise of national con- 
science in international relationships, 


AMERICA THE LIBERATOR OF THE WORLD 


‘*America understood that the issue at stake was 
not only a matter of elementary justice and pity, but 
that it was still more a question of high duty toward 
the eternal conscience and morals of mankind. Thanks 
to her intervention, it will not be declared and taught 
to our children hereafter that honesty, loyalty, and hero- 
ism are only dangerous lies and the stock-in-trade of 
dupes; that wrong always and everywhere, is right if 
it has might to sustain it; and that the only reward per- 
missible here below for duty magnificently performed 
is a sum total of sufferings, disasters, and death by 
hunger. An example of iniquity on so immense and 
triumphant a scale would have dealt a blow to human 
ideals from which they could not have recovered in cen- 
turies. You Americans have not allowed that blow to 
be dealt, and the future, which belongs to you more 
than to any other, will never forget it.’’—Maurice 
Maeterlinck. 


AMERICANISM BY CONTRAST 


The autocracy of the old Germany and the bolshevism 
of the new Russia seem on the surface to be diametrically 
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opposed, and yet they have in practice the same tragic 
results. One reason is that both reflect class-hatred 
and both employ the same weapons of hate. Autocracy 
exploited the proletariat and coddled the wealthy and 
educated groups. Bolshevism is now reversing the pro- 
cess. Americanism, if it means anything that is worthy, 
must mean what these two forms of misgovernment do 
not mean. It must mean sympathy and codperation 
based upon common knowledge, common aims, and a com- 
mon understanding. It must mean an equitable sharing 
of the heavy burdens. It must mean an equal emphasis 
upon rights and duties. Clearly anything that smacks 
of terrorism must be banished from American methods 
of dealing with troublesome problems. In the very 
‘‘efficiency’’ of the primitive appeal to emotion and pas- 
sion lies the greatest peril to our cherished liberties. 


A SUPERINTENDENT’S CIRCULAR 


MONMOUTH PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT 


To the Teachers: 


I am sending herewith certain memoranda you de- 
sired to have relative to the Cost of Living and Teach- 
ers’ Salaries. These summaries deserve careful study. 
I believe that it is the duty of every real, professional 
teacher to study the several items enumerated under the 
heading ‘‘High Points on Teachers’ Salaries.’’ If they 
are fundamentally true, they should be made the basis of 
our thinking as teachers for improving our situation. 

The salary situation in the teaching profession is not 
a one-sided issue. Teachers are not infrequently to 
blame for it themselves, It is up to us as teachers to 
improve our opportunities to make the schools more 
worth while in every-day life and to raise the level of 


the opinion and esteem in. which the profession is held. . 


In many instances, communities are paying a full price 
for all they are receiving. 

One thing that needs to be done is for teachers to 
study their financial needs, based upon reasonable terms 
and with reference to their duties and responsibilities as 
teachers of a generation of children who are to be trained 
to realize the new ideals of Democracy and Freedom now 
being born into the world in travail and bloodshed— 
children upon whose lives and citizenship must rest the 
burden of making the world really safe for the Democ- 
racy and Freedom that must prevail if mankind is to 
continue in a peaceful, organized society. This involves 
a clear vision of the meaning of education today and 
for the future and an earnest effort to improve one’s 
training and professional resources to meet it. 

Then, in second place, to use all our resources to 
inform our patrons whose children are vitally concerned, 
and the public in general, of our needs and the require- 
ments of the schools of today, so that they may act in- 
telligently and purposefully in the provision of the nee- 
essary revenue to carry on the work of the schools. 

The present situation concerning the work of the 
schools and the compensation of teachers is made up of 
two factors which must be solved out for the right 
answer—namely : 

1. Professional teachers of high character, strong per- 
sonality, efficient leadership, culture and refinement. 

2. An informed public which realizes the value of 
publie education as never before and which is willing 
to pay the price necessary to secure efficient results for 
the welfare and happiness of their children. 





Hoping to be able to help work out the situation 
in a broad and fair-minded way in our community, I am 
Very cordially, 
L. L. CALDWELL. 


The summaries of the replies are as follows and show 
some very serious conditions which must be met if the 
schools are to be kept up to present-day needs. 


Living Expenses Professional Ez- 


Food, Housing, Clothing penses. 
Laundry 
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HIGH POINTS ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

1. Public school training is essential to the security of 
American Democracy. No thinking person cares to 
dispute the fact. 

. The personnel of the teaching force determines and 
measures the value of public school training. Per- 
sonal attractiveness, character, culture, academic and 
professional training, are all involved. 

3. There is a direct relationship between money com- 
pensation and the quality of teaching. In the long 
run, the community gets what it pays for. 

4. Adequate compensation means more than an existence 
wage. It means more than a living wage. It means 
a culture wage and a saving (thrift or investment) 
wage. 

. No teacher can do her best work in the schools on a 
bare living wage, which must include expenditures 
for the following items: 

a. Food, clothing, housing and laundry. 

b. Medical, dental and sometimes surgical care. 

ce. Insurance. 

d. Church expenses. 

e. Sometimes (mest frequently) contributions to 
family support or care of dependents. 

f. A long list of ‘‘incidental essentials’’ from the 
purchase of which there is no escape in modern 
society. 

Reports from our teachers in the elementary school 

show conclusively that they are not being paid a living 

wage. 

6. If the schools are to be efficient in their work, teachers 
must be provided with the time and means for social 
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and professional growth—cultural development. This 

will include: 

a. Necessary expenditure for reasonable social life, 
including membership in desirable and helpful 
clubs, ete. 

b. Books, magazines and newspapers. 

c. Reasonable expenditure for pleasure and recreta- 
tion: 

(1) Music, art and theater. 
(2) Travel—at home and abroad. 

d. Membership in educational associations, and ex- 
penses of attending local, state and national meet- 
ings. 

e. Additional work in teacher training institutions, 
colleges and universities, 

We cannot expect to develop effective social-moral 

values in education and keep our school in step with 

progress without such provisions. 

7. Teachers are producers and are entitled to a fair share 
in the distribution of the nation’s wealth. They are 
entitled to a saving or thrift wage which ought to be 
not less than $300 per year in interest bearing in- 
vestments. 


DECLARATION OF PITTSBURGH SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The Pittsburgh public school teachers met in session 
recently and made the following declaration in regard 
to the increase in salaries: 

WHEREAS it has been abundantly and unmistakably 
shown by the people of Pennsylvania, by the property 
owners and the business interests who pay the tax and 
by the patrons of the schools: 

First, that they recognize the public schools as the 
surest safeguard of the life, the health, the prosperity 
and the happiness of all the people. 

Second, that an ignorant nation can never survive. 

Third, that good teachers are a prime requisite for 
good schools. 

Fourth, that good teachers can not be secured or re- 
tained on starvation wages. 

Fifth, that after spending billions of treasure and 
thousands of lives to preserve the nation on the’ battle- 
field, it would be the grossest of folly to lose all later at 
the ballot box or by inadequate schools. 

Therefore be it resolved, that it is the deliberate pur- 
pose of the people of Pennsylvania to see to it that the 
future of the schools is made safe. 

Resolved further, that the people call upon their rep- 
resentatives in the Legislature to take such steps as are 
necessary to provide from the known and abundant re- 
sources of the state sufficient funds to make available to 
each district an amount sufficient for the increase of the 
salaries of teachers equal to 25 percent. of the amount 
now received from the state. 

Resolved, that as a practical medium for the accom- 
plishment Senate File No. 117 be approved, and that the 
Legislature be directed to provide the proper revenue. 


NATION ROUSED OVER TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


From every part of the country come reports indi- 
eating that the Nation is at last becoming aroused to 
the urgent necessity for better salaries for teachers. 
Teacher shortage is apparently becoming worse instead 
of better in many sections, and some of the States where 
it has been impossible to get any teachers at all are be- 
ginning to realize the need of immediate relief. 

Some States have already taken more or less radical 
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action. The Indiana Legislature has passed an act to 
make large increases in salaries over the State. Mary- 
land counties that have made increases find that the 
slight increases they feel able to make are not sufficient 
to hold any great body of teachers, with prices for other 
forms of service remaining as they are. The New York 
Legislature has. been considering a number of measures 
intended to bring relief to the teachers, but as yet with- 
out result. In Pennsylvania, where public sentiment 
has been aroused to an unusual pitch at the plight of the 
teachers, the legislators and administrative officials have 
been studying methods of raising taxes to make possible 
the 25 per cent increase which is considered the least that 
will be of any use. 

One of the striking developments in recent months 
has been the sudden awakening on the part of the public 
as to the actual pay received by teachers. An average 
salary of about $600 over the United States—which 
means a huge number of positions paying $300 and $400 
a year and even less—has impressed business men and 
labor leaders alike as a ridiculous amount to pay for the 
fundamental work of teaching. Business men in par- 
ent-teacher associations, and also in their own organi- 
zations, have been actively promoting better salaries ; and 
the labor organizations, always interested in education, 
have been of powerful assistance in molding public sen- 
timent in their communities. 

_ The press throughout the country, almost without ex- 
ception, is enthusiastically behind the movement for im- 
mediate raise in salaries. Elsewhere in this issue edi- 
torial opinions are cited. The editor of the Wilmington 
Journal, in a leading editorial addressed ‘‘To the Mean 
Minded and Tight-fisted,’’ says that salaries in his State 
are such as should ‘‘bring the blush of shame’’ to the 
school commissioners. A widely published article from 
one of the best-known syndicates takes for its text T. P. 
Seott’s humorous introduction to his series on salaries— 


- ““We beg your pardon for presuming to discuss so small 


a matter’’—and has called forth considerable editorial 
comment. 

In Augusta, Ga., the editor of the- Herald asks in 
large type, ‘‘How do Augusta school teachers live on 
their salaries?’’ and after analyzing the figures carefully 
concludes that ‘‘teaching school is an expensive luxury.’’ 

Wisconsin is one of the better States in teachers’ sal- 
aries, but here’s what the editor of the Educational News 
Bulletin finds: 

‘**TIn the first place there is a tremendous shortage of 
trained teachers. From 1912 to 1916 the State needed 
3,800 new teachers each year. Since many graduates of 
teacher-training institutions never teach or teach out- 
side the State, actual figures show that 4,600 graduates 
would have been needed to get 3,800 new teachers net. But 
all the various public teacher-training institutions in 1916 
turned out only 2,900 graduates of all courses or 1,700 
short of the number needed. The need for new teachers 
this year will be far greater than ever; more than 4,600 
graduates of all courses will certainly be needed. But 
returns from all the public teacher-training institutions 
show that they will this year turn out less than 2,300 
graduates from all courses. This is one-half the number 
needed, and its smallness is due mainly to low salaries 
for teachers as compared with what they can get in other 
lines. 

‘‘In the second place these figures are low because 
they are influenced by the salaries of a considerable num- 
ber of women who this year taught for purely patriotic 
reasons. Many women who some years ago left the pro- 
fession while getting about $75 a month, this year left 
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their families or business to help out in school work at 
much lower rates, sometimes only $45 or $50. They did 
it for the same reason that men left high salaries to go 
as Army privates at $30 a month. These women will 
not be available next year any more than high-priced 
men will stay in the Army as privates. 

**Tf On Wisconsin is to mean anything more than an 
empty phrase as regards the welfare of the State’s chil- 
dren, teachers’ salaries must next year be considerably 
higher.—School Life. 


EXPENSES OF WOODFORD COUNTY TEACHERS 


Several months ago a committee was appointed to 
investigate the living expenses of the teachers of Wood- 
ford County. The figures given below are taken from 
the report of this committee and show the average ex- 
pense for the last year for different items for the teach- 
ers reporting. The report does not include teachers of 
any particular locality but represent every township, 
village and city in the county. Expenses for city and 
village teachers are larger than those of country teachers 
in many respects. It develops from the reports returned 
by the teachers of the county that the great majority do 
not live within the income obtained from teaching. If 
you consider the items listed here as generally making 
up the expense of a school teacher, then the report should 
be fairly accurate for the entire county and for a large 
part of the state. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


East St. Louis, Illinois, April 12, 1919. 

We, the members of the Southwestern Division of the 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association in annual meeting 
here assembled, consider it our bounden duty as an edu- 
cational organization to record our hearty endorsement 
of certain popular sentiments in keeping with the spirit 
of the times, to recommend remedial and necessary school 
legislation, and to express our sincere appreciation of 
certain favors conferred, therefore be it resolved : 

1. That we highly appreciate the brilliant achieve- 
ments of our brave boys on land and sea, in the air and 
under the sea, in helping to bring the Great World War 
for Liberty, Humanity and the cause of Democracy to a 
successful conclusion ; 

2. That we stress in the teaching of history the 
necessity of our entrance into the World War and the 
unquestioned justice of Our cause and furthermore that 
we believe in the motto, ‘‘One Country! One Language! 
One Flag!’’ is essential to American unity, and will en- 
deavor to instill its spirit in the hearts and minds of 
our pupils; 

3. That we agree with Milton that ‘‘Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than War,’’ and in keep- 
ing with this sacred sentiment we unqualifiedly endorse 


the efforts now being made to form a League of Nations 
to the end that wars shall be no more; 

4. That in the light of recent events we henceforth 
teach our pupils a new meaning of citizenship by giving 
greater emphasis to patriotism, courage, self-sacrifice, in- 
dustry and thrift as being vitally essential to the welfare 
of our great nation; 

5. That we heartily concur with the State Teach- 
ers’ Association in urging the enactment of a minimum 
salary law, and that we strongly endorse House Bill 395 
(MeDavid) which makes the minimum salary of teachers 
$80.00 per month; 

6. That we oppose to our utmost that feature of 
the Standard Pension Plan which would modify the pres- 
ent Teachers’ Pension Law by raising the retirement age, 
lowering the annuity and increasing the annual assess- 
ments, and that we earnestly desire the enactment of 
Senate Bill 136 which appropriates one-fifth of a mill 
as a state aid to the Pension Fund; 

7. That we strongly urge the appropriation to the 
State School Fund of $10,000,000 a year, as a matter of 
justice to teachers in the way of increased salaries and of 
justice to pupils in the way of increased school efficiency ; 

8. That we heartily favor the appropriation of 
one-half mill for the support of the State Normal School, 
and an increase of salaries of county superintendents of 
schools ; 

9. That we favor a state law prohibiting fraterni- 
ties, sororities and other secret societies in the public 
schools ; 

10. That we favor continuation schools for children 
in employment up to the age of 18 years; 

11. That we favor a Federal Department of Educa- 
tion in full conformity with the Smith-Hughes Bill which 
shall leave the control and supervision of the schools with 
the state authorities ; 

12. That we strongly urge the enactment of a law 
providing that all elementary instruction in all the 
schools within the state be in the English language ex- 
clusively ; 

13. That the present Legislature now in session en- 
act at the earliest possible moment a valid Community 
High School Law; 

14. That the Public Schools of the State be ade- 
quately and fairly represented onthe State Constitu- 
tional Convention ; 

15. That we continue to lend our assistance in pro- 
moting the work of the Junior Red Cross; the sale of 
government securities; and all other meritorious move- 
ments so vitally essential to closing the War and demo- 
bilizing our Army; 

16. That we extend our sincere thanks to all who 
in any way have rendered service contributing to the 
success of this meeting, and especially to the teachers 
and pupils of the East St. Louis Schools; 

17. That through our President we thank the East 
St. Louis Board of Education for the use of their High 
School building for this meeting; 

18. That these resolutions be made a part of the 
record of this meeting and that copies of the same be 
supplied to all newspapers of the Division willing to 
publish them. 

(Signed ) 
W. C. Fairweather, 
John M. Avery, 
W. C. Heyl, 


Committee, Southwestern Division. 
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GeorcGE WENTWORTH, Davin EvGENE SMITH, and Jo- 
SEPH CLIFTON Brown: -Junior High School Mathe- 
matics. Boston, 1918. Ginn & Company. Illustrated 
Book I pp. 250; Book II pp. 250; Book III pp. 282. 
A matter of teaching and of textbooks, that is what 

the American junior high school, as a section of our 
school system, has become or is rapidly becoming. We 
no longer hear much about segregating the pupils and 
making the junior high school a vocational finishing 
school for the majority by fitting them to the jobs of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. The instruction 
of the junior high school leads on and always on to a 
mastery of any and all knowledge of value to a rich and 
broad citizenship, and in a way to make knowledge an 
effective means for the use of life to promote the welfare 
of mankind. The education given is for all the pupils 
whatever special training each may take. 

The three books of Junior High School Mathematics 
give an enticing introduction to more mathematics 
which, I /believe, will be a compelling influence for fur- 
ther study, either in the senior high school or in exten- 
sion classes for pupils not able to attend the higher 
school. Certainly such books put the pupils in command 
of mathematical power and give them an insight of the 
values of algebra and geometry far moge effectively than 
did the old grammar grade arithmetic and first year high 
school algebra. For instance Book I, for pupils in the 
seventh year, gives, in the part devoted to geometry, 
three questions about an object which geometry can an- 
swer; namely, What is its shape? How large is it? and 
Where is it? In Book III, for ninth grade classes, the 
real mathematical question about an object which geom- 
etry answers is introduced. This is: How do you know 
that the answers to the three questions are correct? To 
answer this question requires a mastery of demonstrative 
geometry. 

How do we know that the square of the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the 
squares of the other two sides? Abraham Lincoln came, 
early in his active life as a citizen, to feel that he must 
know when the correct answer to any question was 
reached. He could not feel himself an honest thinker 
and truly equipped for decisive action as a citizen until 
he could demonstrate to what extent his answers to all 
questions were correct. I believe that no one is as safe 
and adequate a citizen of a democracy as he should be 
until he seeks to know how to test what is correct. 
Demonstrative geometry, as a means to this end, has a 
place in the education of all citizens. 

Book I of Junior High Schovl Mathematics uses 
arithmetic to demonstrate the correct answer to simple 
mathematical questions of the home, the store, the farm, 
and of industry and the bank. Part two of this bopk 
gives simple facts of the geometry of form, size, and 
position. 

Book II gives, first the symbolic language of algebra, 
and simple facts of the formula, equation, graph, nega- 
tive numbers, and of algebraic operations. In part two 
arithmetic is used to make certain to the students the 
computations of trade, of transportation, of industry, 
of building, of the bank, of corporations, and of the 
larger operations of industrial, community, and civic 
life, and of investments, and of mensuration. 
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Book III gives the usual algebra of first year high 
school mathematies including the solution of simple 
quadratic equations. Part two is a short statement of 
trigonometrical facts for the measurement of angles. 
Here are the trigonometrical functions of angles and the 
necessary tables with applications of the use of functions 
and tables. Part three is a selected series of geometrical 
demonstrations of facts about triangles, parallel lines, 
parallelograms, angle sums, and areas which are re- 
quired to demonstrate the truth of the Pythagorean 
theorem. 

It seems to me an excellent textbook organization, to 
give, in an introductory book, a specific succession of 
geometric demonstrations leading to a full demonstra- 
tion of a few particular problems of construction. The 
values of geometry are seen at once and pupils are pre- 
pared for the more complete study of theorems needed 
to demonstrate the many questions of form, size, and 
position. No thoughtful mind will rest satisfied with the 
introduction just because it has demonstrated one or two 
problems of more general use. The spirit of every thing 
in these books is that of genuine thinking toward clear 
mastery of the truth. 

More than a word ought to be said of the artistic 
ability shown in the presentation of mathematics on the 
book pages. The sense of an artist has guided the ar- 
rangement-of each and every page. Every figure is a 
perfect drawing and it also has the touch of an artist’s 
execution. There are also delightful full page illustra- 
tions showing practical uses of mathematics which often 
have historical significance in the growth of civilization. 
It is well for American schools when three such men as 
George Wentworth, David Eugene Smith, and Joseph 
Clifton Brown collaborate in making a series of text- 
books. Geo. A. Brown. 


Lester 8. Ivins: Garden Crops, Production and Pres- 
ervation. 1919. Chieago. Rand, MeNally & Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated. Pp. 333. 


From the spring inspired green cover to the last 
stimulating picture of an exhibition of garden products 
Lester S. Ivins and the Rand MeNally Company have 
made a wonderful textbook. This is a real book about 
real work and real production and preservation; and 
also it is a real school book. We have sometimes dreamed 
about textbooks that brother, sister, father, and mother, 
and all the neighbors and even the men of business would 
find of common interest. In this book the dream comes 
true. 

Lester S. Ivins believes that garden crops dre to be 
made by mixing every action with brains. You read a 
chapter (and the chapters average only two and a half 
pages in length—fully illustrated with pictures) and 
then you do something and find out whether your think- 
ing was of the kind that works out in the doing, At the 
end of each chapter is a study outline, and ‘‘orders’’ for 
home and community work. Brains for knowledge and 
for observation and experience from doing are required 
to select the garden site; make plans; purchase seeds 
and use them with economy; prepare soil and fertilize 
and drain and till it; test seeds; make use of cold 
frames; determine when to plant and how and how to 
thin out the rows or to transplant; water and protect 
and spray and weed;- know garden friends and foes; 
and then to know intimately and nurturingly each and 
every separate vegetable in its habits and needs for sun- 
shine and shade, heat and moisture; and all about the 
different small fruits; and also the flowers most appro- 
priate to beautify the garden; and how and when to 
harvest and market each product. It requires fifty-nine 
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chapters to cover these things, and then follows some 
projects and problems to complete Section One. 

Section Two concerns the house work of preserving, 
canning by different methods, drying, salting, and stor- 
ing vegetables, and saving all by-products. 

Section Three gives some thirty-five pages to sug- 
gestions to teachers. These’ are full of practical sugges- 
tions and of reports of actual experience in conducting 
class room, and out of door work; school gardens; work 
in home gardens; tracts for girls and for boys; city lot 
gardening; commercial gardens; and finally the stimu- 
lation of garden exhibits (miniature county fairs). 

With all of this specific presentation of so great a 
fund of information an index is indispensable. Ten 
pages, double columns, are required for the very care- 
fully prepared and detailed index of where each item 
is treated in the book. 

I had something to say last month about textbooks 
and ideals. The authors (for Mrs. Elizabeth Ivins, the 
preserving wife, has a part in the book) and the pub- 
lishers are men and women of ideals. 

Geo. A. Brown. 


Water Tayior Fretp: Readings from English and 
American Literature. A Textbook for Junior High 
Schools and Upper Grammar Grades. 1919. Boston. 
Ginn & Company. Illustrated. Cloth. Pp. 612. 


Well do I remember the day, some seventeen years 
ago when I ineurred the unanimous enmity of an entire 
class and the term-long gratitude of the teacher in the 
English course. It was the first lesson of the term, and 
we were about to embark on that cobbly pilgrimage 
through the Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Did we first learn something about genial Geoffrey, or 
mighty King Edward, or Prince Lionel or John of Gaunt 
who wore the Red Rose, or did we delve farther back in 
the engagingly musty chronicles of Albion to learn of 
the extravagant career of Thomas a Becket and his 
tragic end, did we even get a map and pictures with 
which to form some idea as to where Canterbury is and 
picture to ourselves the green beauty of the British 
countryside through which the pilgrims passed on their 
way to the great cathedral shrine where Becket defied 
King Henry? Did we? Well, I should say not! 

You see, we had just so many lines to read during 
the term and it was up to us to read them. What time 
did we have to waste pottering around like dusty anti- 
quaries when we had assigned reading to do? Believe 
me, that Prologue had to be read and the quicker we 
struggled through its clogging, quick-sandy, boggy 
passages, the better for us; we’d then have time to read 
the Knight’s Tale, maybe. 

I doubt if, to this day, most of the members of that 
class know who Thomas a Becket was, or care a whoop. 
It would be a sporting bet to wager that most of them 
don’t even know why the pilgrimage was made to Can- 
terbury. Come to think of it, some of them don’t even 
know that the pilgrims were on their way to Canterbury 
at all, the supposition being that the Knight and the 
Nun and the rest of the characters of the Prologue sat 
around in some indefinite locality boring each other to 
tears with long-winded, unpronounceable yarns about 
sundry heroes and heroines in whom no one could have 
any possible interest. 

So, bang away, we started as soon as the first lesson 
period began, smack into 

Whan that Aprille with his shoures swote 
and the teacher called on a young hero of the summer 
vacant lots, the star pitcher of the East End Blues. He 
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had pitched his team to victory many times during July 
and August when the East Ends played the West Side 
Reds,—on the East Ends’ side of town. (Of course, he 
had been obliged to flee with the rest of his team mates 
at about the close of the fifth inning whenever the East 
Ends ventured over to the West Side’s stamping 
grounds. But that in no way detracted from his sterling 
qualities as an athlete.) As a reader of Chaucer’s in- 
imitably individual style of writing, however, the East 
End gladiator was not one of the best who could have 
been selected to interpret the piece. 

He started gamely but was ‘‘pierced to the rote’’ 
before he got as far as the drouth of March. The teacher 
seated him with a sharp command and called upon the 
center fielder of the East Ends. That youth felt be- 
fore he started that he was not one to rush in on a 
squeeze play of this kind where his hero feared to tread ; 
so he, too, gave up without attempting to reach first 
base, much less the arid wastes of March’s drouth on the 
second line. Then the instructor called on the East 
Ends’ best pinch hitter but, as in the case of Casey, he 
fanned ingloriously. The lady in charge of proceedings 
next tried the members of the West Side Reds. But 


,, they, with Celtic quickness, caught the spirit of the oe- 


casion and grinned happily as they stood up and sat 
down in rapid succession at the increasingly irritated 
commands of the teacher. For once, there was hearty 
cooperation and accord between the members of both 
parts of town. 

Then the teacher called upon the girls. Some flut- 
tered to their feet, some swished from their seats with 
graceful hauteur, some timorously struggled to a stand- 
ing position; some giggled nervously, some blushed and 
stammered with now and then the suggestion of a sob 
in their sweet voices, and one strong-minded young 
female bluntly announced that she couldn’t read the 
thing and sat down without further words. 

The lesson was a great success as far as the members 
of the class were concerned. All were enjoying them- 
selves hugely. The teacher had reached a point of des- 
peration. If she hadn’t been so very nice I believe she 
would have gnashed her teeth. That being out of the 
question,—because no lady would do such a thing, of 
course,—she appeared to be perilously on the verge of 
tears. And then her panic-stricken glance rested on me. 

I have heard of drowning men clutching at straws, 
although I’ve never had the opportunity to be among 
those present when straws and drowning men were pres- 
ent in the water at the same time. I’ve seen both at dif- 
ferent times; but that is not the same thing. Still, I can 
readily understand that anyone with a spark of sympa- 
thy in his makeup would do everything possible to pro- 
vide a drowning man with something more substantial 
than a straw. How much more, then, would a man exert 
himself in the case of a lady in a similar situation. 

Put yourself in my place, good friends. The lady 
was in distress. I had read the Prologue and several of 
the Tales during the preceding vacation. As a boy ath- 
lete I was, at best, but a straw man. But I liked the 
quaint taste of Chaucer’s words on my mouth; I en- 
joyed the mere pronouncing of the unfamiliar accents 
and syllables. I knew the lesson. The teacher, using 
me as the last shot in her locker, called on me, looking 
at me breathlessly and with a distressing mingling of 
agony and beseeching in her troubled eyes. Picture me, 
young, awkwardly chivalrous. What would you have 
had me do? 

The class bubbled with anticipation as I rose to my 
feet. Just a slip of my foot in the treacherous mud of 
Aprille’s shoures and the pent up enthusiasm of my 
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classmates would gush joyously over the weakened levee title page.) But, upon taking a series of succeeding 


of discipline and the fair fields of Kent would be ruined 
for the remainder of the term. As pitilessly as the Ro- 
man populace at the Cireus or the sans culotte Ter- 
rorists on the Place de la Concorde, they watched me for 
gua that would send them into wild transports 
of joy. 

When, however, I read glibly and with sonorous unc- 
tion the first twelve lines of the Prologue, a startled 
hush came over the room. -Immediately the chill of un- 
popularity hedged me about as I stood there. Tri- 
umphant in the recitation, I sat down amid the silent 
execrations of the rest’of the students. The incipient 
revolt was over before it began; Spartacus had sold 
himself to the Empress fora good mark. Since then, I 
have not been so ready to judge harshly the traitors of 
whom we read in history. What do we know for sure 
of the inward promptings of Benedict Arnold, or even 
of Judas Iscariot? Sailing along with high marks 
through the English course, I was a social pariah for 
the remainder of the term and only was tolerated in the 
end because I succeeded in becoming a dub in the physics 
course. Still, I am not the first to have been ruined by 
the possession of a soft heart. 

In his Readings from English and American Litera- 
ture, however, Walter Taylor Field makes it possible for 
the teacher to conduct a course in English without rely- 
ing on some despicably bright little boy such as I was. 
He makes it part of the course to study sympathetically 
the lives and times of the authors before taking up the 
study of selections of their writings. These biographies 
are not stuck away in small type in the notes at the back 
of the book. Boldly and clearly they are set forth in a 
really entertaining and interesting manner in the body 
of the text. Field’s manner of telling about Chaucer 
and Spencer, Shakespeare, Milton, Addison, Johnson, 
Goldsmith, Burns, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Seott, Lamb, 
DeQuincy, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and all the following 
writers from Carlyle through to Wilson, should do much 
to beguile the average high school barbarian into drink- 
ing from the waters of literature after he has been led 
thereto. The course, as given in his book, is vastly dif- 
ferent from the barren text held before us in my day. 
The book is adorned throughout with full-page portraits 
of the various authors represented. To my mind, this 
book is one of the best of its kind yet published. 

MiLEs GLORIOSUS. 


Grorce D. Strayer and N. L. ENcetHarpt: The Ele- 
mentary School Inventory Book. Adapted for a 
period of ten years for an Elementary School of 
Twelve Classrooms or Less. 1919. Albany, N. Y. 

C. F. Williams & Son, Inc. Cloth. Pp. 111. 

When he sent me this book for review, Mr. Fred A. 
Williams also sent me a letter in which he enclosed four- 
teen cents worth of postage stamps, explaining that, 
after I had reviewed the volume, he wished that I would 
return the book to him. I replied to his letter, promis- 
ing to return the book as soon as I had examined it. So 
don’t blame me if you get that same copy; even if you 
do, it will be all right. Three times I’ve been through 
Army delousers,—once in Contres, once in Brest and 
once on this side in Camp Dix just before I was dis- 
charged; so I’m quite free of cooties or contagious dis- 
ease. The pages of the copy I returned are not even 
dog-eared. 

When I first looked into the book I thought it was 
going to be as easy to review as was Richard Carle’s 
famous offering, What I know About Poker. (That book, 
you remember, was absolutely blank after you passed the 


looks, I found that there was more to this one. In fact, 
the more I looked, the more it seemed to be the undrafted, 
or unselected, civilian cousin of our military friend, 
Army Paperwork. 

If one had a good first sergeant and a competent clerk, 
Army Paperwork was no more than a persistent little 
mosquito. If, however, one’s first sergeant was not of 
the best and if one’s clerk was green, the paperwork 
could produce about as much discomfort as a good lively 
gadfly; sometimes it even grew to the terrifying pro- 
portions of the insect that made life hideous for the 
Miller of Dee. There are some medical officers, in par- 
ticular, who, I’m afraid, will never be the same since 
their experience with army paperwork. 

On the whole, I feel a sympathy for any school prin- 
cipal who is obliged to use an inventory book. I remem- 
ber the Company Fund Book in my company. We’d 
go miles every morning to get to our drill grounds, miles 
along the beautiful, gray, poplar-lined roads of Touraine 
until we found a field that was not covered with grape- 
vines, asparagus plants or fir trees. Then we’d drill all 
day, after which we’d march back to our billets in the 
little French town. Then, with intervals for Retreat 
ceremonies, dinner and an hour’s officers’ school, the 
company commander checked up and entered the ex- 
penditures made from the Company Fund, when he 
wasn’t superintending the rather elaborate features of 
the other bookkeeping branches connected with a modern 
infantry company. 

I suppose that a school principal feels just as fresh 
and rosy and eager to take up such work at the end of 
the day as is an infantry captain. Maybe so. 

This particular Elementary School Inventory Book, 
Book I, has been prepared and arranged for nine dif- 
ferent purposes, all of which are set forth in the explana- 
tory page at the beginning of the book. In case, you 
feel the need of more definite suggestions on the use of 
the book a sample page is given in which proper entries 
have been made. It is all very simple and efficient and, 
I suppose, satisfactory,—if you keep it up-to-date prop- 
erly. 

According to the spaces made, there should be room 
for ten annual inventories. For instance, if you bought 
a copy now and kept the same school for the next ten 
years and made an inventory once a year, your copy 
would last you till 1929. By that time there might be 
another war and you could go into Y. M. C. A, work or 
in the Red Cross Canteen Service. 

Space is provided for listing the equipment in twelve 
class rooms,—everything from ‘‘ Aquarium’’and‘‘ Bands, 
rubber’’ to ‘‘ Window Stick.’’ In this list are included 
‘*Bust’’, ‘‘ Clips, paper’’ ‘‘ Desks, adj.’’ and ‘‘ Desks, non- 
adj.’’ ‘‘Holders, pin,’’ ‘‘Tacks, thumb,’’ and ‘‘Sharp- 
ener, pencil,’’ in addition to ‘‘Boards, drawing,’’ 
‘*Books, reference,’ ‘‘Books, supplementary,’’ and 
‘Books, text.’’ 

The principal’s office equipment or material can be 
listed in page 12 through and including ‘‘ Window 
Stick.’’ The teacher’s room ean be listed in page 13 
(that’s about as lucky as most teachers’ rooms are) but 
if there is a window stick there it will have to be writ- 
ten in, because no mention is made of it. There are also 
pages for listing articles in the kindergarten room, the 
auditorium, manual training equipment, cooking equip- 
ment (I lingered over this part with its ‘‘ Bowls, scotch’’, 
its ‘‘Brushes, vegetable,’’ ‘‘Cups, ecustard,’’ ‘‘ Drill, 
lemon,’’ ‘Grinder, food,’’ ‘‘Iron, sheet,’’ ‘‘Trons, flat,’’ 
‘*Oven, individual,’’ ‘‘Pan and rack, roasting,’’ ‘‘ Pans, 
sauce, individual’’ and ‘‘ Table, dining.’’) 
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There are spaces also for listing the articles of the 
sewing room, the lunch room, the library, the gymna- 
sium and playground, the nurse’s room, the halls and 
corridors and the janitor’s quarters and the janitor’s 
supply room. In the latter list I was surprised to find 
the item ‘‘Plumber’s friend.’’ I am obliged to Mr. Wil- 
liams, for, until I read his book, I didn’t know a plumber 
had any friends. The general supply room comes next 
and then there are a number of pages in which can be 
listed text books and supplementary readers. I suppose 
this is the place where the conscientious principal lists 
Bagley’s and Beard’s American History and Whipple’s 
How to Study Effectively. 

In ease you have more than twelve class rooms, there 
ave blank spaces from page 95 to page 111, inclusive, 
where you can list their equipment. 

Dr. Bagley is now taking up the defense of the rural 
schools. I feel that a word should be spoken at this 
point in defense of the rural school teacher; this is just 
the kind of a book that some gay, deceiving city feller 
may try to sell to rural school teachers this summer. I 
wish to say to everyone in sight of this page that, in my 
opinion, such a book as this is utterly unsuited to a 
rural school teacher; I hope the police and the consta- 
bles and the sheriff will deal harshly with any agent who 
attempts to sell this book to teachers of country schools. 
It is a book that a rural school teacher does not need. 
On the other hand, it may be great stuff for a city 
principal. 
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Mites GLORIOSUS. 


James H. Turts: The Real Business of Living. 1918. 
New York. Henry Holt & Company. Cloth. Pp. 476. 
The real business of living for men and women is not 

to be determined solely from the facts on living found 

in the history of mankind. Men have the power to look 
ahead and to organize their living for the realization of 

a purpose to strive for which seems to them a right use 

of life. The real business of living cannot be separated 

from the personal and race interpretation of some 

‘great end’’ of living. 

In his poem, A Summer Night, Matthew Arnold 
pictures two kinds of living, neither of which reach 
toward a ‘‘great end.”’ 

But in the deeps of the silent heavens he finds 


A world above man’s head, to let him see 
How boundless might his soul’s horizons be, 


How fair a lot to fill 
Is left to each man still! 


Without this vision of a ‘‘great end’’ Matthew 
Arnold sees for most men a lot of toil 


And as, year after year, 
Fresh products of their barren labour fall 
From their tired hands, and rest 
Never yet comes more near, 
Gloom settles slowly down over their breast; 
And while they try to stem 
The Waves of mournful thought by which they are prest, 
Death in their prison reaches them, 
Unfreed, having seen nothing, still unblest. 


The other class of men, the few freed from toil, find 
a more dramatic end, perhaps, but certainly not one 
more worthy. Matthew Arnold pictures a man of this 
class ‘‘On a wide ocean of life anew’’ sailing wher’er 
the heart listeth, However— 
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Nor doth he know how there prevail, 
Despotic on that sea, 

Trade-winds which cross it from eternity. 

Awhile he holds some false way, undebarr’d 


By thwarting signs, and braves 

The freshening wind and blackening waves. 

And then the tempest strikes him; and between 
The lightning-bursts is seen 
Only a driving wreck, 

And the pale master on his spar-strewn deck 
With anguish’d face and flying hair 
Grasping the rudder hard, 

Still bent to make some port he knows not where, 

Still standing for some false impossible shore. 

And sterner comes the roar 

Of sea and wind, and through the deepening gloom 

Fainter and fainter wreck and helmsman loom, 

And he too disappears, and comes no more. 


Is there no life, but these alone? 
Madman or slave, must man be one? 


It is in answer to this question that Matthew Arnold 
looks to the heavens above man’s head. 

If in seeking to help pupils to see what is The Real 
Business of Living Mr. Tufts: had given only the facts 
he has so well selected from the long record of man’s 
struggle toward freedom he would have left the reader 
**still bent to make some port he knows not where,’’ and 
most probably ‘‘still standing for some false impossible 
shore.’’ In selecting the title for this book only one part 
is taken of the phrase—‘‘the Great End and Real Busi- 
ness of Living’’—which was used to describe the larger 
purpose in founding Phillips Academy. Since the 
founders of this school probably interpreted ‘‘the Great 
End’’ as meaning in this connection a special service of 
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God, these words are properly omitted in the title of a 
book for publie-school use. The Real Business of Living, 
however, will be found to include a purpose—a great 
end—as the power which at every stage in the advance 
of mankind makes living after all a real business. 

If you are curious, as I was, to know at once what 
Great End determines the real business of living for 
citizens of America today you will turn to the last chap- 
ters. You will then find chapter forty headed ‘‘ Progress 
and Task of Democracy.’’ It gives the efforts and the 
means by which equality in treatment and opportunity 
for all citizens is being gradually attained. On page 440 
are these sentences: ‘‘The great task (Great End) of 
‘the present day is to make good in fact what our fathers 
claimed in words or cherished as an ideal.’’ ‘‘True de- 
moeracy means, not leveling down, but leveling up.’’ 
To ‘‘remove the inequalities due to defective laws, to 
poverty, to ignorance, to vice, to bad influences, and to 
want of courage and high purpose—To deal with these 
sources of inequality is the greater task.’’ 

In every chapter, in every incident given in all the 
periods of man’s development from his early life in clan 
and class and nation to his power for self-government 
and a purpose for equality, the greater task appears as a 
task of each and every person to become in himself the 
kind of citizen required of all. As men have acquired 
ability to use liberty, to cooperate, to maintain freedom, 
and establish equality in the fine characteristics of hu- 
man nature they have found some means to maintain 
necessary conditions of living and helpful forms of 
government. 

To put children of high school age into the at- 
mosphere of man’s development from stage to stage of 
civilization through his development of common powers 
and abilities in each and every person,—is that not the 
education of each pupil toward a power and purpose 
for self improvement as a common requirement of demo- 
eratie citizenship? High school pupils who master The 
Business of Living will seek to advance American life by 
each advancing his own powers for equality with the best 
to meet the duties and responsibilities of freedom. They 
will not easily be led astray by theories of class domina- 
tion or by idealistic forms of government which promise 
perfection for society without the necessity of perfecting 
all the individual persons in that society. 

This book is not a science of social life such as cer- 
tain reformers advocate for school study. It does not 
treat human life as a series of great experiments car- 
ried on by the subjects themselves of the experiments. 
Mere experience is not an experiment in any true scien- 
tifie sense. The fact of success or failure when none of 
the conditions are controlled means nothing as scientific 
knowledge. To confine teaching to such facts and to 
omit as unscientific all consideration of ‘‘A great end’’ 
which man himself may try to seek as the business of 
living is no education. 

With a great end recognized as a part of the condi- 
tions of living, the business of living becomes a great 
adventure. This is something quite different from an 
experiment. ‘‘ At the time of trial the brave man is not 
governed by success or failure. He does his duty: he 
cannot do otherwise. The noblest words of faith which 
I know, and those which may serve as the maxim in life 
for every American citizen,—are the words of Lincoln :’’ 


LET US HAVE FAITH THAT RIGHT MAKES MIGHT. 
These are the final words in The Business of Living. 
Geo. A. Brown. 
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University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 24th- August 16th, 1919 


The UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS invites you to be in 
attendance at its annual SUMMER SESSION to be held at 
the University June 24th to August 16th. 


Over 200 Courses 


offered in Agriculture, Art and Design, Athletics and Coaching, 
Botany, Chemistry, onomics, Education, English (Literature, 
Rhetoric, Public Speaking) Entomology, Sound General Engi- 
ne Seem German, History, Home Economics, Indus- 
trial ucation, Latin, Libra Science, Manual Training 
(Woodworkin » Machine Shop) Mathematics, Mechanics, Music, 
Some hy, . > aaa 1 seen afin — and Women, Physics, 
'sychology, Political Science, Public Health an itati 
Sociology, Spanish, Zoology. ae 








Courses for Teachers, Principals 
and Superintendents 


in principles and methods of teaching, administration and 
supervision, educational psychology, mental tests, units, scales 
and standards, principles of curriculum making, secondary edu- 
cation, history of education and teacher’s courses in the aca- 
demic subjects. 


Additional information will be gladly furnish i 
by the Director of the Session. —_ Site el vas 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
DIRECTOR of SUMMER SESSION, URBANA, ILLINOIS 











Sparks Business College 
Shelbyville, Illinois 


Is Recommend2d by 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PEOPLE for the 
thoroughness of work done—it is 
educational. 


BUSINESS PEOPLE: They know by 
experience that the graduate does 
high grade work—it is practical. 


FORMER STUDENTS: Their supe- 
rior training gets for them the best 
positions—they “‘Make Good.” 


School in session the year round. 


Our Catalog tells a “Success Story.” 
Write for it. 
Address 


H. D. SPARKS, A. M., President 
Shelbyville, Illinois 
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THE CARTER FROM CANTERBURY | 














SUMMER TIME 


The two great wheels of the Carter’s wain 
rumbled happily along between the hedge 
rows. The clumsy, easy-going Cham of Tar- 
tary jogged along, lifting his four, hairy fet- 
locks one at a time, Ever and anon he shook 
his mane and wiggled his back and switched 
his tail as some gadfly whizzed too near. 

Overhead the sun shone with a glory, the 
more brilliant because of his desire to make 
up for the drizzly, cloudy weather of the 
past weeks. The sky was of varying blue, 
here light, there dark and across it toward 
the horizon trooped convoys of gay, little 
white clouds, seudding lightly out to sea. 

In the fields on either side, sleek cattle 
lay drowsily in the shade of sundry clumps 
of trees. In other fields splendid, shiny- 
coated horses, cropping the grass, threw up 
their heads and looked toward the road when 
they heard the rumble of the Carter’s cart. 
Then, tossing mane and tail, in simulated 
fright, they betook themselves with much 
ado to the far side of the field, stopping 
abruptly to turn and see whether the un- 
wieldly wain would pursue them, To all 
of such antics the Cham of Tartary good 
naturedly gave a spattering snort and turned 
his head to see how his master regarded 
such unbridled energy. 

But the Carter, sitting high on his load, 
grinned jovially at the plodding Cham and 
continued to listen to the light-hearted, care- 
less snickering of insects in the hedges, to 
the crackle of the growing grasses, to the 
sweet calls of birds busy in the trees. 

And thus the Carter and the Cham of 
Tartary made their way toward Southwark. 

‘*Heigho,’’ said the Carter, wiping his 
shining, round, red face with his sleeve, ‘‘ ’tis 
good to be alive in summer.’’ And the 
Cham of Tartary cocked his ears forward 
and waved his great head up and down and 
spattered another snort in assent. 

They reached the town of Southwark late 
in the afternoon and wound their way among 
the streets until they came to the Tabard 
Inn. Turning into the courtyard, the Carter 
spied Mine Host standing in the doorway. 

**Good day, Master Bailey,’’ cried the 
Carter, climbing down from his wain and 
leading his horse up to the watering trough. 

‘*Good day, good Master Carter,’’ shouted 
the landlord. Then turning indoors, he 
ealled lustily. 

‘*Boy! Boy! 
the Carter!’’ 

‘*Not so, good Master Bailey,’’ said 
the Carter hastily, ‘‘Let him bring but the 
flagon. I drink from the pump here with 
my friend, the Cham of Tartary.’’ 

‘*Drink from the pump!’’ exclaimed the 
innkeeper, ‘‘What’s this? Drinking from 
the pump! ’’ 

‘©°Tis but a few days and we’ll all be 
coming to the pump,’’ replied the Carter, 
‘*T do but anticipate necessity when I for- 
sake Gambrinus now.’’ 

‘*Sothly ye speak,’’ said the landlord, 
‘*but Harry Bailey, for one, comes to the 
pump not until he must.’’ 

The Carter took his friend, the Tartar 
monarch to the stable, saw to his comfort 
and then returned for another pull at the 
pump. 

While he stood there, draining his flagon, 
a cavalcade of pilgrims clattered into the 


A flagon of brown ale for 


courtyard with much bustle and mirth and 
snatches of song. 

‘“What? Pilgrims in June?’’ asked the 
Carter as he pumped the pump for them. 

** Aye, to be sure,’’ they cried merrily in 
answer. 

‘*All water drinkers, too,’’ murmured 
Mine Host to himself as he hurried to the 
kitchen to make sure that the evening meal 
was rightly prepared and bounteously 
served. 

‘* Ah, coming from Canterbury, perhaps,’’ 
remarked the Carter. 

**Not so,’’ replied a tall man who was 
helping his lady wife and his infant child to 
water from the pump’s sparkling spout, ‘‘I 
make my pilgrimage this day to the Uni- 
versity itself to stay during the summer 
months. 

**And I to Carbondale,’’ 
tall young man. 

** And I to Charleston,’’ murmured a de- 
mure damsel, thanking the Carter with her 
dark eyes as he handed her a pannikin of 
water. 

‘* And I to Macomb,—’’ declared a strap- 
ping lass in brown. 

‘*And I to Normal,—’’ 
walked hand in hand. 

‘*And I to DeKalb where the new mas- 
ter is,’’ smilingly added a _ blue-eyed, 
golden-haired girl. 

‘*’Od’s my life,’’ ejaculated the Carter 
staring. ‘‘ Well, trim your lamps while ye 
may. I doubt not, ye can worship at the 
shrine of learning as well in Midsummer’s 
Eve as at Hallowe’en.’’ 

He beamed upon the assembled pilgrims 
and then, as he caught sight of Master 
Bailey coming to the doorway. 

‘*Let’s sup,’’ he shouted, ‘‘Then on the 
morrow, ho, for the pilgrimage again. I 
see well that the Cham of Tartary and I 
will continue our travels through the sum- 
mer months.’’ 

**A pile of fresh-mown gossip I’ll have 
to tell, come fall,’’ he said grinning to 
himself, as the lively company surged in- 
doors to the table. 
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cried two who 


RE-VAMPING HISTORY COURSES 


Early this year a new committee of eight 
was appointed by the American Historical 
Association and the National Board for 
Historical Service in cooperation with the 
Commission on a National Program for 
Education of the N. E. A., to re-organize 
the course of study in history, using as 
the theme, ‘‘History and Education for 
Citizenship.’’ The committee is composed 
of Messrs. Schafer, Bagley, Bogardus, 
Chandler, Ford, Harding, McLaughlin and 
Knowlton, the latter being secretary. Mr. 
Knowlton informs us that, by another 
month he expects to be in a position to 
announce the new course of study designed 
for the use of the grades below the high 
school. In his preliminary announcement, 
Mr. Knowlton says, 

‘*Hereafter there are to be no gaps be- 
tween the pupil’s historical knowledge and 
the life he enters on leaving school. To 
be a fully equipped American citizen of 
the post-war period the boy or girl must 
have some definite knowledge of world af- 
fairs as well as of strictly national affairs. 
Educators generally recognize that the war 
has definitely established recent and con- 


temporaneous history as _ indispensable 
features in the history ocurses. The curri- 
culum requires recasting in order that time 
may be found for these new and compelling 
interests. ’’ 

The committee invites correspondence 
from teachers and others who may be in- 
terested in any phase of the problem as 
outlined above. Communications should be 
sent either to Joseph Schafer, 1133 Wood- 
ward Building, Washington, D. C., or to 
Daniel Knowlton, Central High School, 
Newark, N. J. If you have firm and well- 
grounded convictions as to the way his- 
tory should be taught, now is the time to 
sound off. 


BELLEVILLE BOARD BOOSTS BUD- 
DING PEDAGOGUES 


Superintendent Oscar F. Weber of Belle- 
ville writes us that the Belleville Board 
of Education will fix a minimum salary of 
eighty dollars for normal graduates. Re- 
garding the reported opposition to the 
minimum wage law, Superintendent Weber 
assures us that there is no such opposition 
in Belleville. 


CLINTON CHEERFULLY INCREASES 
LEVY 


By a vote of 3 to 1, the community of 
Clinton voted to increase the levy for edu- 
cational purposes to three percent if nec- 
essary. The grade teachers have been re- 
elected at salaries ranging from $75 to 
$90 a month. High school salaries range 
from $95 to $120, not including that of 
the principal. H. H, Edmunds has been 
chosen for the thirteenth time as super- 
intendent, receiving an increase this time 
of $250. Superintendent Edmunds reports 
that the teachers and the people of Clinton 
are back of the increase in the appropria- 
tion for the Teachers Pension Fund and 
for larger revenues to put the schools on 
the basis required for the increasing de- 
mands upon them. 


J. STANLEY BROWN LEAVES JOLIET 


Last month J. Stanley Brown, who has 
made a reputation as head of the Joliet 
Township High School, was elected presi- 
dent of the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School at DeKalb. He succeeds Dr. John 
W. Cook, the grand old man of Illinois 
education, who resigned at the last meet- 
ing of the board after an illustrious career. 
Dr, John W. Cook has made the Northern 
Illinois Normal School what it is, us he 
has been president of the institution since 
it was founded. Before that he was, for 
years, president of the Illinois State 
Normal University at Normal, after serv- 
ing as professor and student before that. 
Doctor Cook and President J. Stanley 
Brown are both national figures in Ameri- 
ean education. As evidence of the uni- 
versal esteem in which President Brown is 
held, it is reported that the board con- 
sidered no other man for the place vacated 
by Doctor Cook. J. Stanley Brown was 
not an applicant for the position. 


JACKSONVILLE HOLDS DEMONSTRA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE 


Something ‘‘different’’ in institutes was 
held in Jacksonville on May 10. Instead 
of accepting the choice of either of two 
methods open to Sir Roger de Coverley’s 
rector,—that of reading a poor, but orig- 
inal paper of his own, or of reading a fine 
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sermon written by some great divine,— 
the teachers who contributed to the pro- 
gram gave actual demonstrations to bring 
out their points. There were demonstra- 
tions in art, supplementary reading, musi- 
cal appreciation, domestic art, darning and 
physical training. 


BONE IS BACK 


After a successful term of years as high 
school principal in Sioux’City, Iowa, H. A. 
Bone returns to Illinois and Illinois school 
people will be glad to weleome him. For 
several years before going to Iowa, Mr. 
Bone was superintendent of the schools 
of Batavia. President Felmley has now 
secured him as a member of the faculty 
of Illinois State Normal University. 


DR. ROSS FINNEY GOES TO UNI- 
VERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Another ex-Illinois schoolman is climb- 
ing in his profession. Dr. Ross Finney, 
who formerly taught in the Illinois Wes- 
leyan University at Bloomington and who, 
for the past few years has been a member 
of the faculty of the State Normal School 
at Valley City, North Dakota, has been 
appointed to a professorship in the School 
of Education of the University of Minne- 
sota, 


COREY OF MACOUPIN 


Charles H. Corey of Girard has the honor 
of more years of service than any other 
teacher in Macoupin County. He has been 
engaged actively as a teacher for thirty-six 
years in Macoupin County and he has 
taught thirty-seven years altogether. 


TRAINING WILD BLUEBERRIES 


F. C. Coville of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and Miss Eliza- 
beth C. White of New Lisbon, New Jersey, 
are hunting for wild blueberry plants. 
They yearn for plants whose blueberries 
are three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
If, when you’re roaming through the wild- 
wood, you chance to see a blueberry plant 
with exceptionally fine large berries on it, 
mark the spot carefully, blaze your way to 
the nearest telegraph station and let Miss 
White know. She will send full directions, 
with measuring gauges, and bottle of for- 
maldehyde for mailing large berries that 
are discovered. .Mr. Coville and Miss 
White announce that they will pay twenty- 
five dollars to fifty dollars for specially 
fine plants. 


BILL’S NEW BROOM 


The new board of education, appointed 
late last month by Mayor William Hale 
Thompson of Chicago, has dismissed Dr. 
Charles E. Chadsey who was elected super- 
intendent of the schools of Chicago last 
March by the preceding board. 


PENNSYLVANIA GETS DR. THOMAS 
E, FINEGAN 


One of the most notable changes in the 
educational world takes place when Dr. 
Thomas E. Finegan leaves his place as 
a leader in the school system of the state of 
New York. He has been called to the 
commissionership of education of Pennsyl- 
vania with a salary and freedom of action 
that makes it impossible for him to de- 
cline. 
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AUGUST 4th TO 9th, 1919 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Professor P. G, Holden, Director of the 
Agricultural Extension Department, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, will person- 
ally conduct a week’s training for superin- 
tendents and teachers in the Rotation Plan 
for Vitalizing the Teaching of Agriculture. 

If you plan to attend, send your appli- 
cation early as the number must be limited 
and the enrollment will be made up from 
the first applications received. 

There will be no charge for the week’s 
training, but if your application is ac- 
cepted, come prepared to work. Bring 
along hammer, saw, square and working 
clothes. 

Dr. A, E. Winship, Editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, says: ‘‘The Rota- 
tion Plan is the biggest idea in education 
since the time of Horace Mann. It is des- 
tined to vitalize our entire educational 
system.’’ 


DURING VACATION GET U. 8. GOV- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 

Vacation is here. You will have much 
time which you are either to waste entire- 
ly, or to use to your advantage. Why not 
utilize it to get into the U. 8. Government 
Service, either as a clerk in Washington, 
D. C., or at some city in your neighbor- 
hood? The 1920 census will need over 
4,000. Hundreds of other positions at 
$1000 to $1600 a year are now open. Ex- 
aminations will be held throughout the 
country July 9 and August 6. 

Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. G 224 for free list and description 
of positions open, schedule showing places 
of examinations and sample examination 
=, Do this at once, as the time is 
short. 


The Fisk Teachers Agency, of Chicago, 
and the National Teachers Agency are to 
have quarters during the N, E. A. meeting 
in Milwaukee in Machinery Hall, Booth 
No. 3, The post-office, registration and in- 
formation desk will be located in Machin- 
ery Hall, which is underneath the auditor- 
ium where meetings will be held daily. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$100 TO 150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the entire country. Thou- 
sands of permanent, life, positions are to 
be filled at from $1100 to $1800; have short 
hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
Those interested should write immediately 
to Franklin Institute, Dept. F225, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., for schedule showing all exam- 
ination dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 


BUSINESS CHANGE 


Those of our readers who are users of 
the Summers Readers will be interested in 
learning that Lloyd Adams Noble has pur- 
chased the Frank D. Beattys Company’s 
publications. Mr. Noble announces, ‘‘T am 
devoting myself to the publishing of 
books that are individual in character and 
which satisfy the present day needs.’’ 
Among his books will be found the famous 
series, ‘‘Books My Children Love.’’ His 
address is Lloyd Adams Noble, Educa- 
tional Publisher, 31 West 15th Street, New 
York, N. Y. Adv. 


[ Advertisements 
BOOKS RECEIVED 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 

New York. 

How to Do Business By Letter. Revised 
Edition, By Sherwin Cody, Director, School 
of English, Chicago. Author of ‘‘100% 
English,’’ ‘‘ Word Study and 100% Business 
Speller.’’ Cloth. Pp. 238. Price, ? 

Word-Study and 100% Business Speller. 
For Junior High School and Commercial 
Classes. By Sherwin Cody. Second Revised 
Edition. Cloth. Pp. 127. 

Exercises in Business Letter Writing. Re- 
vised Edition, to accompany Sherwin Cody’s 
‘*How to Do Business By Letter.’’ Paper. 
Pp. 59. 

100% Speller. Revised Edition. Sherwin 
Cody. Paper. Pp. 94. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, New 

York, Chicago, 

The Third Book of Stories for The Story- 
Teller. By Fanny E. Coe. Cloth. Pp. 176. 
Price, $1.00 net. 

Home Life Around the World. A Geo- 
graphical Reader for the Fourth Grade. By 
George A. Mirick, with illustrations by Bur- 


ton Hoimes. Cloth. Pp. 163. Price, 64 
cents, net. 
Practical Business English, By Oscar 


Charles Gallagher, A. M., and Leonard Bow- 
don Moulton, A, B. Cloth. Pp. 226. Price, 
92 cents. 


TEACHERS! 


Earn money during vacation and spare time 
selling Wolverine Chemical Closets. Write 
for proposition. Liberal Commissions. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Lansing, Michigan 


Are You Satisfied To Be Just a Teacher ? 
Would you prefer to be a Specialist in the Profession you have 
CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE 


to give 
tes opportunity of ass:ciate study with ne best Tecctatiets 
in the country. We cannot begin to enpply the -y~ = 
upon as for high!y trained teachers A short 
sive course in Occupationa! Therapy wil! alse be arene 
to Ai 2, 1919 


. TUustrated Catalog. 
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$28 Flos Acts Building "CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Dept. I. 


The Best Stories for 
Younger Children 


were selected by these leaders 
in the use of literature in the 
lower grades. 


. 

Robinson Crusoe 
For Boys and Girls 
Adapted for use in Second or third, 
Grade, by McMurrg and Husted 
gives the best results. More schools 
use it than ever before. Teacher's 
Edition, used for oral instruction, 

40 Cents. Send fora copy today. 








Write us for History, Nature, and Literature 
stories for the grades. 


Public-School Publishing Co. 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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TEACHERS—GET U. 8. 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 


All teachers, both men and women, 
* should try the Government examinations 
soon to be held throughout the entire coun- 
try. -Reconstruction work necessitates 
thousands appointments. The positions pay 
from $1100 to $1500; have short hours, an- 
nual vacations, and are permanent. Many 
filing clerks needed. 

Those interested should write immediate- 
ly to Franklin Institute, Dept. F224, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large deseriptive 
book, showing the positions open and giv- 
ing many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 





The Citizen and The Republic. By James 
Albert Woodburn and Thomas Francis Mo- 
ran. Pp. 398, cloth. Price, $1.50. 





Little, Brown, and Company, Boston and 

Chicago. 

The Home and Country Readers. By Mary 
A. Laselle. Book Two, pp. 282. Cloth. 
Price, $ .65. Book Three, pp. 347. Cloth. 
Price, $ .65. 





Scott, Foresman and Company, Chicago and 

New York. 

Builders of Democracy. By Edwin Green- 
law. Pp. 333, cloth. 

Solid Geometry. By Claude Irwin Palmer, 
A. B. and Daniel Pomeroy Taylor, A. M. 
Pp. 449, cloth. 


MR. ORVILLE BREWER, for thirty 
years the manager of the largest and best 
known teachers’ agency of the country, re- 
tiring from this in 1915, is now acting as 
non-resident secretary for school boards and 
colleges, with headquarters in Chicago, his 
special work being to make a still hunt for 
the highest qualified teachers for schools that 
want only the best. 

In addition to a large number of assist- 
ant positions in High and Graded Schools, 
Normal Schools and Colleges, Mr, Brewer 
has been asked to find a man for the Prin- 
cipalship of a large Eastern High School, 
salary $3500, and the Presidency of a State 
Normal, salary $3000. Mr. Brewer is not 
in the teachers’ agency work, and has no 
connection with any agency, s0 that the 
teacher has no fee or commission to pay, 
Mr. Brewer’s services being paid for by the 
employers. He solicits correspondence with 
any who may be able to suggest superior 
teachers, or with first class teachers who 
might consider other offers. In writing be 
very explicit as to education, experience, 
salary and location wanted. ‘Address Mr. 
Orville Brewer, 113 Auditorium Bldg., Chi- 
eago, Ill. 


N.E. A. Milwaukee 
June 30-July 5 


We cordially invite you to call upon us 
during the N. E.A. meeting. We shall 
have headquarters in Machinery Hall; 
Booth No. 3, near the Fifth St. entrance. 
Many calls are coming to us from super- 
intendents who plan to attend this meet- 
ing. Let us arrange for conferences for 
you at Milwaukee. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
ERNEST E. OLP, Manager 
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Adams-Smith Teachers Agency 
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and information in Machinery Hall. If look- 


ing for a position or a teacher, be sure to call 
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NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 
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NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


FOR ENTIRE WEST AND ALASKA 
THE LARGEST AND BEST AGENCY 


Write immediately for free circular BOISE, IDAHO 








TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS 


We Can Place You in Better Positions. Write 


a 
NOW for “The Road to Good Positions” and ROCKY MT TEACHERS 
enrollment card. 


ACENCY EMPIRE BLDG, Deny 
Pacific Office: Portland, Ore. Frank K. Welles, Mgr. WM, RUFFER, A.M., Manager 















THE EDUCATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE OF THE WEST 
A LB E R T soe opere ee ea 


34th Year. Our Booklet “TEACHING AS A BUSINESS” with timely chapters 
on Peace Salaries, Prospects, Critical Letters of Application, etc., sent FREE 


437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, Spokane 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 
Harts School History ofthe United States 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, LL.D. 


Professor af Government, Harvard University 











539 PAGES ILLUSTRATED 


FOR HIGHER ELEMENTARY GRADES AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


A School History of the Great War 


By Albert E. McKinley, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania; 
Charles A. Coulomb, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, and 
Armand F. Gerson, District Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia. 











Prepared upon the suggestion of the National Board for Historical Service, this new book is designed to 
inculcate patriotism by affording instruction in our country’s current history. 


The story of the World War and America’s part in the great struggle for liberty, democracy and civilization 
are told in an impressive and succinct manner. 192 pages. 


NEW YORK 


cacao AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 330 East 22nd Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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SUS: A ermed hase. Es race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord is strong and 
new boundarie as setied DY the Peace Coo: durable. There is a big difference between our shades and the 
"Send this coupon today fr Fall details other kind. Send for circular of styles and colors. 


GENTLEMEN: | 
Please send information about the Johnston | 


Re te | Luther O. Draper Shade Company 
eee SPICELAND, INDIANA 
.  Bleomington, II. 












































